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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Ir there be any crime or any blunder as yet uncommitted 
by our Coalition of “all the talents and most of the virtues,” 
we should be glad to be apprised of it, so ~ 
lth as to be prepared for its early perpetration. 
Could we see behind the scenes of the tragic 


pantomime of the past month, we should probably learn that 
there had been more concert, if not actual collusion, between 
the two bodies that outwardly, for the sake of appearances, 
cultivate an attitude of antagonism but have inwardly 
pursued the same policy as regards Russia and Poland, 


and are striving for the same objective though by different 
methods. Ever since Lloyd George-cum-Bonar Law Govern- 
ment secured that overwhelming vote of confidence from 
the trustful people of this country, of which they have 
proved themselves so painfully unworthy, they would seem 
to have been working to sacrifice the sacrifices of the war 
and to wipe out its one great gain, which was an assurance 
of permanent peace. If we mention the name of the 
Unionist Leader in this connection—whereas it is the fashion 
‘to pile everything on to Mr. Lloyd George—we do so because 
Mr. Law’s responsibility is no whit less than that of the 
‘Prime Minister. Indeed, it is in one respect greater, because 
the Unionist Leader commands the Parliamentary majority 
‘on which the Government depends for its existence and at 
whose mercy it always lies. If Mr. Lloyd George has been 
‘the active agent of mischief, Mr. Bonar Law has been the 
passive agent. At any moment he was in a position to 
go to No. 10 Downing Street and inform our Welsh Walpole : 
“‘T shall resign if we have any more of this, and shall inform 
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the House of Commons exactly why I have resigned,” 
Mr. Lloyd George, who though a professional swash-buckler 
is of an apprehensive disposition, could always have been 
brought to reason by a modicum of resolution on the part 
of his Unionist colleagues, of whom- Mr. Law was the most 
important, though others were not without influence, and 
consequently have a corresponding responsibility for the 
ghastly mess which the Coalition is making of practically 
everything it touches. The moment Mr. Balfour, for 
example, realized in Paris last year that, though he was 
British Foreign Minister, he and his Department were to 
have substantially no say in the Peace Treaty and that 
he would become known in French circles as “ Monsieur 
Zero,” he should have taken the first train home and, so 
to speak, ‘blown the gaff.” The mere threat to do so 
would have sufficed, as the Prime Minister had not yet 
got the House of Commons in the hollow of his hand and 
there was still a strong and active body of Unionists deter- 
mined, not merely to make a show of imposing stiff terms 
on the arch-criminal of the Great War, but to enforce them. 
Our Unionist Front Benchers’ preferred, on one pretext or 
another, to knuckle down to Mr. George, who was allowed 
to have everything his own way and was boomed by his 
bodyguard of well-remunerated newspaper proprietors as 
“the Great Indispensable ’’—like Mr. Asquith before him 
by much the same interested enthusiasts. 


Tue House of Lords went to sleep—the House of Commons 
was successfully choked off the Paris Conference, where 
a Mr. Lloyd George was allowed to run amok 
a without any serious questions being asked. 
| British foreign policy lapsed into the hands 

of a body of innominate and irresponsible advisers—amen- 
able to “‘ sinister influences ”>—who have brought things to 
their present pass. Englishmen, who are anything but 
fault-finders, seek to excuse a Prime Minister they don’t 
pretend to understand on the ground that, being a scatter- 
brained Celt, he hardly knows what he is doing, and is 
‘all over the shop” and rarely in the same mind for two 
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days together. They imagine him to be “ anti-German” 
on Monday and Wednesday and “ pro-German ” on Tuesday 
and Thursday—Bolshevik at one moment and anti-Bolshevik 
at another. We once believed this theory, but believe it 
no longer. There has been altogether too much method 
and purpose in the personal policy of the Prime Minister, 
tempered only by political exigencies; for instance, the 
fact that as head of a record patriotic majority he must 
poy occasional lip service to patriotic ideas and aspirations. 


- But his activities, whether above-ground or under ground, 


have been fairly consistent, indicating as they do that 
ever since the Armistice Mr. Lloyd George has acted in 
a manner that would bé described as “ Defeatist”’ in the 
event of an avowedly Radical or Labour Prime Minister 
doing the same. We cannot explain a phenomenon we 
do not profess to understand. We suspect there may 
be hidden factors involved, undertakings given that were 
withheld from the British Electorate when they were asked 
o “go nap” on “the man who won the war.” We can 
only note the fact that to the amazement of our Allies the 
moment the German military menace was suspended by 
the collapse of Hindenburg and Ludendorff, Mr. Lloyd 
George made a volte-face and proceeded to eat all his labels. 
We described some of his manceuvres in Paris in the spring 
of 1919 under the kindly title of “‘ The Chameleon of the 
Rue Nitot,” but there was little enough of the chameleon, 
little that was essen ge in the new role which he adopted 
as “the Castlereagh” of the Versailles Treaty, without 
possessing any of Castlereagh’s talents, qualities or moral 
authority. The word went forth from Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Press Bureau in Paris to represent France as “ grasp- 
ing,” Italy as “ Belgium as ‘‘ unreasonable,” 
Poland as “ ra. amengpal etc., while on the other hand the 


Russian Bolsheviks “are not half so black as they are 
painted, and after all are only fighting ognient * Reaction- 
aries’ such as Kolchak and Denikin,’ while Germany 
was depicted as “starving and chastened, and only 
anxious to make amends for the past, provided the 
Allies are not too hard on her and large-minded British 
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statesmanship is able to spare her the graver penalties of 


defeat.” L 
to 
THERE were plenty of fools in every country, especially in G 
this country, to swallow these fables. Our great Liberal § ° 
: Party, still staggering under “ the knock-out” § W 
ee it had received at the General Election, was § © 
only awaiting the moment to revive its pre- J ™ 
war policy and “trust the German Republic,” as “trust § @ 
the German Emperor” had been its motto up to August 4, th 
1914. Whenever Mr. Lloyd George was in momentary § ' 
difficulties with his own supporters, who were not all yet § 
reconciled to embracing the Boche and the Bolshevik, the § ™ 
Progressive Press”? and Progressive Politicians ” rallied N 
round him, and when they realized that he was labouring § ™ 
to relax ti Peace Treaty still more in favour of Lord § ™ 
Haldane’s “spiritual home” and to exempt her from ta 
indemnifying the neighbours she had ruined, their ecstasy ly ' 
knew no bounds. The penalization of their own countrymen lik 
always appeals to “‘ the advanced school,” who were alarmed § ™! 
at being robbed of their lawful prey by the suggestion that ha 
’ “Germany should pay,” which was alternately denounced § ¥! 
as a bad joke or as a sign of mental depravity. The Labour § Pr 
Party again, who had been publicly stigmatized as “ Bol- 
sheviks” by the Prime Minister at the hustings—when he f| 5¢ 
was collecting the patriotic vote—were gratified beyond de 
measure to learn that he was regarded in Paris as a patron § wy 
and protector of the Russian Soviet, on behalf of whose § wo 
“ recognition’ he was pulling several wires, and he had 
actually paid that infamous scoundrel, Bela Cohen, of Ge 
Budapest, the compliment of dispatching a member of the § °° 
British War Cabinet, General Smuts, on a special mission of 
'to the Hungarian Soviet. This was universally regarded Br 
as a “bull point” for the whole Bolshevist movement. So 
“ Organized Labour” was no less thankful to learn that § 
there was no serious Ministerial intention of even trying sh 
““to make Germany pay ” any of our war costs, because the fre 
elimination of the most popular item of the Coalition pro- “ 


gramme would not only cause a revulsion in favour of Labour 
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candidates, but it would directly promote the alternative 
Labour policy of “a capital levy.”. It was always obvious ° 
to the meanest understanding that either Germany or 
Great Britain must pay for the war—either German 
capitalists or British capitalists would bear the burden. 
When Germany wins a war the loser pays the winner’s 
costs, plus a substantial solatium by way of ‘“ moral and 
intellectual damage.” But when Britain wins a war the 
friends of Germany in and around Downing Street, amid 
the enthusiasm of all “ Progressives,” put their heads 
together to waive indemnities, and, moreover, exert them- 
selves to persuade reluctant Allies to do likewise, at the 
risk of being denounced in the British Press as “ greedy.” 
Now, British capitalists are “up against” a capital levy 
in some shape or form, to say nothing of E.P.D. as a per- | 
manent charge on industry, with income tax and super- 
tax appropriating half their income and death duties 
lying in wait to impound half their capital. We hope they 
like it all the more as our Coalition statesmen, not content 
with playing the game of our enemies and selling our friends, 


have brought the Russian Bolsheviks into London as eye- 
witnesses of the establishment of “ the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat’ through “‘ Direct Action.” 


So much retrospect is necessary in order to interpret recent 
developments, from which little satisfaction can be derived, 
“The Ge except by the enemies of England. Our 
© ermans unhappy country would appear to be carrying 
won't like it 
almost too great a burden just now and 
Germany to be enjoying too much handicap. The most 
confirmed pessimist could not have foreseen at the time 
of the Armistice that within two years the victorious 
British Government would be kowtowing to a London 
Soviet, while defeated Germany would still be so clear 
of Bolshevist influences as to be able to exploit “ Bol- 
shevism ”’ as a convenient bogy with which to extort 
fresh concessions from Downing Street, which is rapidly 
resuming its former humble function as an annex of the 
Wilhelmstrasse. ‘‘ The Germans won’t like it” was the 
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pre-war excuse of our Pacifists for neglecting every ele- 
mentary precaution. It was likewise the continual cry of 
Mr. Lloyd George at the meetings of the Big Four in Paris 
in the spring of last year—it was his stock objection to 
almost every proposal made by M. Clemenceau. ‘“ The 
Germans won’t like it’? has become the key to Coalition 
foreign policy, from which the Foreign Minister has allowed 
the Foreign Office to be eliminated. It was first raised 
over Poland and has directly brought us to the present 
crisis. It was an overt symptom that Mr. Lloyd George 
was becoming what he now is—“ Germany’s greatest asset ” 
—when he insisted on tearing up the Report of the expert 
Allied Commission on the Polish question, which, under- 
standing its subject, naturally and necessarily, recognized 
Danzig as the port of Poland, to whom it historically belongs 
and is indispensable, being the acknowledged condition of 
Polish prosperity and independence. Granted that a power- 
ful and free Poland is odious to Prussia. But then it is 
indispensable to the security of France and Belgium, and 
therefore to the peace of Great Britain. It would not 


only block Pan-Germany’s Eastern ambitions by dividing 
her from Russia, but it would help to curb her Western 
aggressiveness, and is consequently a French interest only 
second to strategic security on the Rhine. 


PRESIDENT WiLson—to whom Poland at one time owed 
much—realized all this and favoured her claims, recog- 

nizing that without Danzig she was helpless. 
ute Mr. Lloyd George made it his business to 
persuade the President that the possession of this port. 
would violate the Presidential principle of “ self-deter- 
mination.” The Report of the Polish Commission was 
accordingly rejected, and the Commission reconstituted 
with a view to getting a different Report. But the new 
Commission was of the same mind as its predecessor, at 
any rate as regards Danzig, a question on which there is 
no room for any difference of opinion among well-wishers 
of Poland. Mr. Lloyd George remained obdurate and 
implacable, and his relentless obstruction eventuated in 
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the grotesque régime of a High Commission at Danzig 
under the auspices of the League of Nations! It was all 
that Germany needed at that stage. It was her first 
substantial victory in Paris, and was exclusively due to the 
malign activity of the British Prime Minister. It was a 
very bad day’s work for Europe, though followed by worse. 
It opened the new chapter in our Polish policy which is 
not yet closed. ‘“‘Germany won’t like it—therefore we 
mustn’t do it’—that is the main preoccupation of Mr. 
Lloyd George, who, at the moment of writing, has retired 
to Switzerland, where he is expected to collogue with 
another “old parliamentary hand” of the same kidney as 


himself, namely, Signor Giolitti (again Italian Prime Min- 
ister), who, be it never forgotten, would have prevented 
Italy from espousing the Allied cause in the critical spring 
of 1915 if he had had his way—just as the previous summer 
Mr. Lloyd George had obstructed our supporting France 
until events became too strong for him. 


Notuine could emphasize the humiliating position to which 
Great Britain had been reduced by our Coalitionists more 

. than the fact that patriotic Englishmen are 
ee constrained to look to foreign Governments 
: not only for an expression of their sentiments, 
but likewise to safeguard those larger British interests which 
we share in common with other civilized Powers and of which 
-our Government should be joint trustee. At the very 
moment when Downing Street imagined that everything 
was cut and dried for the suppression of Poland by the 
Red Armies and “the recognition” of the Russian Soviet, 
and while Mr. Lloyd George hoped to bluff France into 
endorsing his perilous advice to Poland to trust the Bol- 
sheviks—and the United States, preoccupied ‘by a Presi- 
dential Election, was expected to follow suit—M. Millerand, 
the French Prime Minister, who has shown exemplary patience 
in the face of constant pinpricks from Downing Street, at 
last revolted by “recognizing,” not Lenin and Trotsky, 
but their most formidable assailant, General Wrangel. 
Simultaneously the Washington Government “ weighed in ” 
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with an admirable Note to the Italian Government, expressing 
the views of all the saner part of civilization. Every great 
tragedy is tinged with comedy, and the comic side of the 
present tragedy is that practically all the professing Christians 
in the Coalition privately express the identical views so 
eloquently set forth in the American Note, to which Mr, 


Winston Churchill has frequently given picturesque ex-_ 


pression. Bolshevism is, moreover, violently denounced on 
Ministerial platforms as the enemy of enemies. Nevertheless 
our Government is singular among Allied and Associated 


Governments in taking Bolshevist envoys by the hand. 
As though it were possible to persuade the masses of our. 


people that Bolshevism is the unclean thing that contami- 
nates any community it touches, when Bolshevist pleni- 
potentiaries are the honoured guests of our Government and 


Bolshevist propagandists get the free run of London, while © 


we proclaim to the world that whatever others may do, 
Great Britain will not obstruct Bolshevist ambitions. Our 
duty towards any nation that may be attacked by “the 
Reds” is limited, it appears, to advising the victim to 
capitulate, even in cases where by every obligation of honour 


we are called upon to support those for whose national — 


existence we are public sponsors under the Peace Treaty. 
Such a policy may be Lloyd-Georgian. It is not magnificent. 
At least let us abstain from abusing the American and 
French Governments because they do not see eye to eye 


with ours, whose policy stinks in the nostrils of patriotic & 
England. Rather let us rejoice that there are yet two — 
Great Powers that have not so far suecumbed to this inter- | 


national infection. 


On August 10th the American Note was delivered to the 
Italian Embassy in Washington. We can only hope that this 


The American 


Note 
we must remember that American influence in 


Rome is not what it used to be. Italy was informed that 


this Government believes in a united, free, and autenomous Polish State, 


and the people of the United States are earnestly solicitous for the maintenance 


sound and virile document may not be com- | 
pletely lost on the Giolitti Government, though - 
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of Poland’s political independence and territorial integrity. From this attitude ; 
we will not depart, and the policy of this Government will be directed to the 
employment of all available means to render it effectual. 


The United States took no exception to “‘ the efforts appar- 
ently being made in some quarters to arrange an armistice 
between Poland and Russia,” but 


itwould not, at least for the present, participate in any plan for the expansion 
of the armistice negotiations into a general European Conference, which would 
in all probability involve two results, from both of which this country strongly 
recoils, viz. the recognition of the Bolshevist régime and a settlement of Russian 
problems almost inevitably upon the basis of a dismemberment of Russia. 


The American Note expressed sincere friendship for “ the 
great Russian nation,” whose Revolution in March 1917 had 
been viewed by U.S.A. with profound sympathy. America 
was confident that “restored, free and united Russia will 
again take a leading place in the world, joining with other 
free nations in upholding peace and orderly -justice.” As 
evidence of American friendship the Note cited America’s 
refusal to be a party to any dismemberment of Russia: 


We are unwilling that, while it is hopeless in the grip of a non-representative 
Government, whose only action is brutal force, Russia shall be weakened still 
further by a policy of dismemberment conceived in other than Russian interests, 

4 


While in hearty accord with “all justifiable efforts” to 
‘produce peace, the Washington Government 


‘is unable to perceive, however, that a recognition of the Soviet régime 
would promote, much less accomplish, this object, and it is therefore averse 
to any dealings with the Soviet régime beyond the most narrow boundaries 
fo which a discussion of an armistice can be confined. That the present rulers 
of Russia do not rule by. the will or the consent of any considerable portion 
of the Russian people is an incontestable fact, although nearly two and a half 
years have passed since they seized the machinery of Government, promising 
to protect the Constituent Assembly against alleged conspiracies against it. 
They have not yet permitted anything in the nature of a popular election. 
At the moment when the work of creating a popular representative Govern- 
ment, based upon universal suffrage, was nearing completion, the Bolsheviki, 
although in number an inconsiderable minority of the people, by force and 
cunning seized the powers and machinery of government and have continued 
to use them with savage oppression to maintain themselves in power. With- 
out any desire to interfere in the internal affairs of the Russian people, or to 
suggest what. kind of government they should have, the Government of the 
United States does express the hope that they will soon find a way to set up 
& Government representing their free will and purpose, When that time comes 
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the United States will consider the measures of practical assistance which cay 
be taken to promote the restoration of Russia, provided Russia has not takea 
itself wholly out of the pale of the friendly interest of other nations by pillag 
and oppression of the Poles. 


This admirable statement, which expresses the view of all 
that is sound and wholesome on both sides of the Atlantic, 
furthermore explained why it was impossible for the Govern 
ment of U.S.A. “to recognize the present rulers of Russia 
as a Government with which the relations common to friendly 
Governments can be maintained.” 


This conviction has nothing to do with any particular political or social 
structure which the Russian people themselves may see fit to embrace. It 
rests upon a wholly different set of facts. These facts, which none dispute, 
have convinced the Government of the United States against its will that the 
existing régime in Russia is based upon the negation of every principle of honour 
and good faith and every usage and convention underlying the whole structure 
of international law, the negation, in short, of every principle upon which it 
is possible to base harmonious and trustful relations, whether of nations or 
of individuals. The responsible leaders of the régime have frequently and 
openly boasted that they are willing to sign agreements and undertakings 
with foreign Powers while not having the slightest intention of observing such 
undertakings or carrying out such agreements. This attitude of disregard 
of obligations voluntarily entered into they base upon the theory that no com. 
pact or agreement made with a non-Bolshevist Government can have any 
moral force for them. They have not only avowed this as a doctrine, but have 
exemplified it in practice. Indeed, upon numerous occasions the responsible 
spokesmen of this Power and its official agencies have declared that it is their 
understanding that the very existence of Bolshevism in Russia, the mainten- 
ance of their own rule, depends, and must continue to depend, upon the occur. 
rence of revolutions in all other great civilized nations, including the United 
States, which will overthrow and destroy their Governments and set up 
Bolshevist rule in their stead. 


The Bolsheviks had made it plain that they intended to 
use every means, “ including, of course, diplomatic agencies, 
to promote such revolutionary movements in other countries,” 
so much so that any “assurances and guarantees” to the 
contrary could not be “ very seriously regarded.” 


Moreover, it is within the knowledge of the Government of the United 
States that the Bolshevist Government is itself subject to the control of 6 
political faction with extensive international ramifications through the Third 
Internationale, and that this body, which is heavily subsidized by the Bok 
shevist Government from the public revenues of Russia, has for its openly 
avowed aim the promotion of Bolshevist revolutions throughout the world 
Leaders of the Bolshevists have boasted that their promise of non-interference 
with other nations would in no wise bind the agents of this body. There i 
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no room for reasonable doubt that such agents would receive the support and 
protection of any diplomatic agencies the Bolshevists might have in other 
countries. Inevitably the diplomatic service of the Bolshevist Government 
would become a channel for intrigue and the propaganda of revolt against 
the institutions and laws of countries with which it was at peace, which would 
be an abuse of friendship to which enlightened Governments cannot subject 
themselves. 


TuoucH others may kowtow to the Bolsheviks, not so the 

‘State Department of Washington, which reminded the 

. Italian Government—urgently in need of 

ood America th reminder, if we may credit the Giolitti 
Press— 


In the view of this Government there cannot be any common ground upon 
which it can stand with a Power whose conceptions of international relations 
are so entirely alien to its own, so utterly repugnant to its moral sense. There 
can be no mutual confidence or trust, no respect even, if pledges are to be given 
and agreements made with a cynical repudiation of their obligations already 
in the mind of one of the parties.. We cannot recognize, hold official relations 
with, or give friendly reception to the agents of a Government which is deter- 
mined and bound to conspire against our institutions, whose diplomats will 
be the agitators of dangerous revolt, whose spokesmen say that they sign 
agreements with no intention of keeping them. 


§o that no shade of a shadow of doubt might be allowed 


to linger in any quarter as to what Washington thinks should 
be done, the dispatch ended with this concise summary. 
We are not enlightened as to what Signor Giolitti made of 
it, but we can guess. Our own Bolsheviks were transported 
with fury, and the Manchester Guardian published a malignant 
attack on the American State Department, which it was 
always shoving down our throats. 


To summarize the position of this Government, I would say, therefore, in 
response to your Excellency’s inquiry, that it would regard with satisfaction 
adeclaration by the Allied and Associated Powers that the territorial integrity 
and true boundaries of Russia shall be respected. These boundaries should 
properly include the whole of the former Russian Empire, with the exception 
of Finland proper, ethnic Poland, and such territory as may by agreement 
form a part of the Armenian State. The aspirations of these nations for inde- 
pendence are legitimate. Each was forcibly annexed, and their liberation 
from oppressive alien rule involves no aggression against Russia’s territorial 
tights and has received the sanction of the public opinion of all free people. 
Such a declaration presupposes the withdrawal of all foreign troops from the 
territory embraced by these boundaries, and in the opinion of this Government 
should be accompanied by the announcement that no transgression by Poland, 
Finland, or any other Power of the line so drawn and proclaimed will be per- 
mitted. ‘Thus only can the Bolshevist régime be deprived of its false but 
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effective appeal to Russian nationalism and compelled to meet the inevitable 
challenge of reason and self-respect which the Russian people, secure from 
invasion and territorial violation, are sure to address to a social philosophy 
that degrades them and a tyranny that oppresses them. The policy herein oup 
lined will command the support of this Government.—Accept, etc. (signed by 
Bainbridge Colby, Secretary of State). 


Ovr readers will, we feel sure, acquit us of that extravagant 
pro-Americanism which obsesses some of our confréres to 

on the point of applauding any proposition 
advanced from Washington and sent several 
of them almost off their heads with joy on 
the occasion of President Wilson’s European visit. But 
when we find the American Government assuming the posi- 
tion which should throughout have been adopted by the 
British Government, we feel bound to express our warm 
approval, coupled with an expression of regret that no such 
document has emanated from Downing Street—whence 
common sense has departed, while its denizens hopelessly 
flounder from one Soviet bog to another—acknowledging 
Lenin and Trotsky, hobnobbing with their agents, and 
countenancing the damnable doctrines and practices of 
which the Washington Government so clearly sees the folly, 
the wickedness and the inevitable consequences. Deserted 
by the British Government, with whom he had made super- 
human efforts to co-operate, the French Prime Minister 
naturally turned to the United States, hailing the American 
Note to Italy as welcome evidence that civilization had not’ 
all become Bolshevist and that in the judgment of the sister 
Republic France’s attitude towards Moscow was the only 
one consonant with the self-respect of a great nation. Mean- 
while, what of our noble selves? Where did we stand in 
a melancholy affair over which we should infinitely prefer | 
to draw a veil, were that possible? While his War Minister 
and doubtless other colleagues—though they may be afraid 
to open their mouths—had been anxious to give any moral 
and material backing to Poland we possibly could, seeing 
that the Allies were solemnly pledged to defend their political 
protégée—our Prime Minister’s sole idea was to make things 
easy for the Soviet, to assure the success of the ‘‘ Red Army ” 
—even to pick a quarrel with France—by advising the Poles 
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mbstantially to accept whatever terms they could get from 


their deadly enemies, then rapidly advancing upon Warsaw 
and bent, as Mr. Lloyd George well knew, on the total 
destruction of Poland. Germany would not have wished 
us to do anything else. Berlin is no less keen than Moscow 
on obliterating Poland as an independent nation which would 
be an inconvenient bulwark of civilization against Kultur. 
German wishes are now a law in Downing Street—“ perish 
Poland,” though in public utterance His Majesty’s Ministers 

described her as “ the linch-pin of Europe,” and independent — 


Poland becomes “‘a vital British interest” to be upheld 


by us. 


Ir any of our readers can adduce any more plausible or 
pleasing explanation of the Prime Minister’s Polish policy, 

_ except a desire to ingratiate himself in Berlin, 
— where he has latterly replaced President 
Wilson as a popular hero, we shall be more than grateful 
to receive it, and will believe it if we can. So far, the only 
visible effect of Lloyd-Georgism in foreign affairs is the 
steady and unbroken decline of British prestige—a subject 
which in old days interested both Lord Curzon and Lord 
Milner ; but those were the Dark Ages when they never 
dreamt of becoming colleagues of the Welsh Walpole. Nor 
can we anticipate how it will all end, though we fear things 
will go from bad to worse from the British point of view, 
all the more as under Coalition auspices the simulacrum of 
Soviet Government has been established in London, which 
will forthwith share the management of foreign affairs—with 
Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, Mr. Walter Long and other 
stout-hearted patriots—tendering to the Prime Minister the 
only advice he will listen to, if we may credit the Downing 
Street Press. The circumstances surrounding this portent, 
officially described as ‘“‘the Council of Action,” remain’ 
shrouded in mystery. We may have become unduly sus- 
picious of Downing Street, whose round-the-corner methods 
are calculated to get on the nerves of everyone who is “ not 
in the swim.” But the facts are somewhat suggestive. 
The Prime Minister had just discharged one of those Parlia- 
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mentary speeches in which he excels, alleged to have disarmed 
and reassured everybody. In the excitement of his triumph 
he seems to have stolen a march on France by urging the 
_ Warsaw Government to accept armistice terms which he 
was so anxious to regard as “reasonable” that he can 
never have given himself the trouble to examine them, 
Everything was going smoothly from the Defeatist stand- 
point—the anti-French and pro-German Parties were en- 
chanted. Mr. Lloyd George was clearly master of the 
situation, and would shortly be rid of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, which were about “to recess.” There was no one 
to say him nay. He was, if possible, more popular with 
the Opposition than on his own side. It was, however, © 
whispered—no one knows whence the whisper originated— 
that though supreme in Lords and Commons the Prime 
Minister was not master in his own house, because ‘‘ a War 
Party,” personified by Mr. Winston Churchill, was pressing 
him to aid Poland, while the wildest rumours were circulated 
as to the dispatch of British troops and the imminence of 
conscription.” 


WHETHER these fables were invented by Bolshevik agen- 
cies, or whether they were put about ‘ with a purpose” 

by astute tacticians in the entourage of 
“political strategists” we cannot say, 

because we do not know. All of a sudden 
Labour circles became excited and discovered that we 
were “on the brink of war” unless tremendous pressure 
was instantly applied to the Government and the hands 
of its ‘ Peace Party” strengthened against the machinations 
of its “War Party.” Accordingly, an emergency meeting 
was held at the House of Commons on August 9th, con- 
sisting of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union 
‘Congress, the National Executive of the Labour Party, 
and the Parliamentary Party, i.e. all the caucuses of 
“Organized Labour.” <A resolution was passed warning 
the Government that the whole industrial power of 
Organized Labour would be used’ to defeat war, and it 
was decided to forthwith hold a National Conference at 
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yhich a “down tools” policy would be adopted, while 
“, Council of Action” would be immediately constituted 
“to take such steps as may be necessary to carry the above 
decisions into effect.”’ There was, it must be admitted, 
a certain humour in holding such a meeting at the House 
of Commons, to adopt a policy superseding Parliament in 
favour of a Labour Council or Soviet,* representing but 
me section of the community, and that section unconsulted, 
as there had been obviously no time for the various 
caucuses to get into touch with the rank and file they 
affect to represent. Moreover, the last Trade Union Congress 
had “turned down” Mr. Smillie and the Direct Actionists. 
| However, now the tables were completely turned under 
the leadership of Labour Parliamentarians, and the so-called 
“Moderates”’ felt that they had no option but to say 
“ditto”? to the Bolshevists of the Miners’ Federation and to 
mdorse its anti-Parliamentary doctrine. Mr. Clynes and 
dther Labour statesmen, including Mr. Thomas—both 
Privy Councillors in constant contact with Downing Street 
throughout and since the war—tumbled over one another 
in their new-found enthusiasm for the “down tools” 
method of gaining a political object. The National Confer- 
nce—attended by something under one thousand delegates 
fom the local Labour caucuses—was a picnic for Mr. Smillie, 
and establishes a precedent which we may be sure will be 
followed whenever it seems good in the eyes of those wire- 
pullers of ‘“‘ Organized Labour” we have now more reason 
than ever to regard as agents of the enemies of this country. 
At any rate their organ, the Daily Herald, received this 
tribute in a wireless message from Litvinoff to Chicherin : 
“In Russian questions it acts as if it were our organ.” 
Its worst enemies have said nothing worse of it than this. 
litvinoff added: ‘‘I consider the work of Daily Herald 
as specially important for us. I advise, therefore, that 
this help [the money or paper for which it appears to have 
been cadging from Soviet Russia] be afforded from funds 
of [Commissary for] Foreign Affairs, not from those of 
International Commission, and that it be payable in several 
instalments.” However, these and other interesting revela- 
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tions, to which the Daily Herald has been unable to male 
a serious answer, only came later. 


Aveust 13TH—an unlucky number—was a red-letter day 
in every sense of the term, especially for Mr. Smillie and 
“the wild men,” whose undoing it~ may, 

however, ultimately prove, by tempting 
one extravagance to another. Indeed, at the moment of 
writing the Miners’ Federation—many of whose member 
are among the best-paid, as they are becoming one of the 
laziest, sections of the community—threaten to freeze and 
ruin the working classes by a general stoppage, ostensibly 
to secure more wages, but actually in order that their 
bosses may get their hands on the throat of the country 
in imitation of their hero Lenin, who is not above jeering 
at the rose-water revolutionaries of British Labour on 
account of their reluctance to face “ heavy civil war” and §. 
to burn down Government Departments so as to expose § 
“‘ secret diplomacy’?! However, a coal strike is safer than 
“heavy civil war,” 7 since August 13th the Smillies 
“am got their “tails up” and the restraining influences am 
far to seek. The Bolsheviks—thanks largely to Mr. Lloyd 
George and his Coalition of cowards, who have steadily 
strengthened the hands of the extremists—are “ top-dog” 
in the caucuses of “‘ Organized Labour.”” We have too much 
confidence in the sense of the average British working man 
to believe that the disease is widespread, though without 
inoculation it may develop. The outstanding feature of the 
National Conference was the stampede of “‘ the moderates.” 
At this, however, we cannot affect astonishment, as_ the 
ground has been continuously cut from under their feet 
by Downing Street’s habit of making every concession t 
the left wing. Nor can we resist the suspicion—despite 
the Prime Minister’s pious horror at the advent of the 
Council ’ of Action—that the more responsible agitaton 
imagined that they’ were “helping the Government to 
keep straight.” Nevertheless, from every civilized point d§ 
view it is deplorable to find those who aspire to govern the 
British Empire adopting the attitude of “‘ soap-box”’ orators 
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Nor could anything be feebler than their pretexts. Thus 
the Right Hon. J. H. Thomas declared that he had 
always opposed “direct action” when the same result 
could be attained by the ballot-box, but to-day “no vote 
at the ballot-box could prevent war.” Mr. Thomas knew 
what he was doing, because he said, ‘‘ Giving effect to this 
resolution does not mean a mere strike. It does not mean 
a simple ‘down tools’ policy. If this resolution is to 
be given effect to, it means a change to the whole of the 
(onstitution of this country.” It certainly does. It is 
the negation of Democracy and “the rule of the people by 
the people,” which is to be forthwith replaced by sectional 
autocracy, grandiosely termed “the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat ’°—Lenin is the Tsar of Russia, Smillie is to be 
Tsar of England until he is ousted by a rival Tsar. Mr. 
Smillie closed the proceedings of the National Conference 
—where everything went his way—by the joyful announce- 
ment that “he felt two years younger.” 


We dare not yet say that our Bolsheviks, pro-Bolsheviks, 


and pseudo-Bolsheviks have put their money, and our 

money, on the wrong horse because the 
cai odds against Poland seem overwhelming. 

Not only is she confronted by the hungry 
hosts of the Soviet, staffed by German officers and secretly 
advised by .Ludendorff, while the whole resources of 
Germany are awaiting the favourable moment to mobilize. 
She was likewise gravely discouraged, not to say embittered, 
by the perfidies and intrigues of official England—engaged 
in the game congenial to Coalitions of selling their friends 
totheir enemies. On the other hand Poland derived immense 
moral encouragement from France, whose formal “ recog- 
nition” of so valuable an ally as General Wrangel came in 
the nick of time, being accentuated by the public condemna- 
tion by the United States of the Russian Soviet. The 
Poles need not feel that they were outcasts from civilization 
| merely because they were unpopular in the Wilhelmstrasse 
and Downing Street, or because the British catspaws of 
lenin and Trotsky were demonstrating against them. 
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_ France did more than express sympathy. She provided 
strategic wisdom in the shape of General Weygand, whose 
task it has been to assist in co-ordinating the movements 
of the various Polish armies. But the wonderful and 
brilliant military effort that saved the Polish capital in 
mid-August was mainly due to the martial qualities of 
this heroic and tenacious people. The ‘“ Reds” were carry. 
ing all before them, and Poland had so little chance that 
she was advised to throw herself on the mercy of the 
Soviet Armistice Commissioners. She rejected this cowardly 
advice and is gaining the reward that comes to brave men 
who dare risk all in a sacred cause. May this check to 
Bolshevism continue, so that hereafter it may be said of 
Poland, ‘‘She saved Europe by her exertions and England 
by her example.” ‘We have no right to offer Poland any 
advice, considering the treatment she has received from Mr. 
Lloyd George. Nevertheless, should they succeed in clearing 
their country of its invaders, the Poles would be well advised 
to remain content with assuring their strategic security. , 


We should be the very last to criticize any British 
Minister who is the bugbear of our Bolsheviks. Such is 

the honourable position occupied by Mr, 
aes a Winston Churchill, against whom all the 

worst elements in the country are at the 
moment making a dead set. His capital csime consists 
in the fact that from the outset he almost alone among 
his Coalition colleagues realized the danger to civilization 
of “the Bloody Baboonery”’ of Petrograd and Moscow. 
He made frequent though abortive efforts to help the Anti- 
Bolshevik elements in Russia, and gave what backing one 
isolated Department of our go-as-you-please Government 
could to Admiral Kolchak, General Denikin, General Yuden- 
itch, and others who tried to save their country from the 
common enemy. All these efforts were successfully frus- 
trated by the Prime Minister and his entourage, who from 
the days of Prinkipo onwards have been intriguing with 
the Russian Soviet, with whom our War Office and Admir 
alty were more or less at war. It was an utterly impossible 
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position that could only end badly, and Mr. Churchill 


‘'] would have done better by himself, as by everybody con- 


cerned, had he quitted the Coalition and openly fought 
the pseudo-Bolshevist forces which ruined his every effort. 
But, like most Front Benchers, he exaggerates the impor- 
tance of being in office, and could not reconcile himself 
to taking another plunge into the unknown. It must also 
be said that he has contributed to his own humiliation 
by unfortunate journalistic excursions, especially the mon- 
strous suggestion that Great Britain should form an alliance 
with German militarism to fight Russian Bolshevikism, 
which, as all the world knows, was originally engineered 
by the Great German Staff for the express purpose of 
destroying our Russian Ally. British politicians who still 
imagine that they can “use”? Germany for any British 
purpose have as much to learn concerning that Power 
as Lord Haldane. Mr. Churchill unwittingly assisted Mr. 
Smillie by a proposition that necessarily aroused universal 
suspicion. 


We cannot leave this deplorable affair without a reference 
to the past, which the events of this dismal month enable 

us to understand more clearly than ever. 

Mr. Asquith nowadays plays so feeble a 

part in public affairs—usually going one 
worse than the Prime Minister—that there is little inclina- 
tion to do him justice over previous crises. At the same 
time, those who rate facts above prejudices realize clearer 
than before that, with such a colleague as Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Asquith’s task in those early fateful days of August 
1914—when the future of civilization was at stake—was 
inconceivably difficult. We would go further, and thank 
our stars that Mr. Asquith rather than Mr. Lloyd George 
was British Prime Minister, because in the latter contin- 
gency our Government would assuredly have deserted 
France when attacked by Germany, as it deserts Poland 
under Bolshevik menace. Remember that Mr. Lloyd George 
was the most powerful member of the Asquith Cabinet, 
not only on account of his prestige with “the wild men” 
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of his party, but also because, inside the Government, he 
led the big majority of Ministers, who favoured Peace 
at any price, even the destruction of France. He was, 
moreover, hand in glove with the Labour Party—of which 
his friend Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was then Parliamentary 
leader—and he enjoyed the enthusiastic support of the 
entire Radical Press and International Jewry, as he does 
to-day, in his sinister attitude. So late as August 1, 1914 
(Black Saturday), the only sound Cabinet Ministers were, 
we believe, Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Lord Crewe. Mr. Lloyd George was as 


usual in the wrong box; he has since publicly confessed — 


as much. The Prime Minister had in truth a stupendous 
task in “ gingering up” his wretched colleagues, in which 


he must inevitably have failed, but for the intervention — 


of the Unionist Opposition. Mr. Lloyd George was the 
chief marplot then, as he is to-day, only unfortunately he 


is far more dangerous now, partly because he carries the 


Unionist Front Benchers in his pocket, partly because 
Mr. Asquith has lost all grip on international and national 
affairs. 


Far be it from us to opine as to whether American 
citizens generally will vote on the merits of the League of 


USA. Nations at the forthcoming Presidential Elec- 
tion. They are alleged to be absorbed in 
their own affairs, to be heartily sick of every external 


problem and obstinately bent on washing their hands of | 


whole European caboodle.”” We can’t say. We 
don’t know. But at any rate their political leaders are 
_affording them an opportunity of pronouncing themselves 
one way or the other. Recently, both the great Parties 
have assumed a much less equivocal attitude towards the 
League of Nations than was at one time deemed likely. 
Senator Harding, the Republican candidate—who is 
reckoned a singularly shrewd politician—declared himself 
in his speech of Acceptance as an uncompromising and 
whole-hearted opponent of the Wilsonian Foreign Policy, 
conspicuously the Covenant of the League of Nations, 


| 
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which he held up to public odium and ridicule in a manner 
to arouse the enthusiasm of its bitterest opponents in the 
Republican ranks. We quote the operative passage of 
Senator Harding’s declaration, which was not adequately 
reproduced in the British Press. There was no beating 
about the bush. To the Senator the League is the unclean 
thing : 


It will avail nothing to discuss in detail the League Covenant, which was 

conceived for world super-government, negotiated in misunderstanding, and 
intolerantly urged and demanded by its administration sponsors, who resisted 
every effort to safeguard America, and who finally rejected it when such safe- 
guards were inserted. If the supreme blunder has left European relationships 
inextricably interwoven in the League compact, our sympathy for Europe 
only magnifies our own good fortune in resisting involvement. It is better 
to be the free and disinterested agent of international justice and advancing 
civilization, with the covenant of conscience, than be shackled by a written 
compact which surrenders our freedom of action and gives to a military alliance 
the right to proclaim America’s duty to the world. No surrender of rights 
to a world council or its military alliance, no assumed mandatory, however 
appealing, ever shall summon the sons of this Republic to war. Their supreme 
sacrifice shall only be asked for America and its call of honour. There is a 
sanctity in that right we will not delegate. 


In the face of such a pronouncement it should be impossible, 
supposing Senator Harding wins, as is generally expected 
by the quidnuncs, for anyone on this side of the water 
to pretend that the American people have any serious 
faith in the League of Nations or are actuated by any 
effective desire to co-operate in making it a reality. As 
Great Britain was only induced to support the Covenant 
on the assumption that America desired it, a Republican 
victory next November should radically modify the whole 
international situation. Even our enthusiasts could not 
resist the inevitable inferences. Governor Cox, the Demo- 
cratic nominee, has, on the other hand, surprised many of 
his friends by cordially espousing the Wilsonian Policy, and 
has declared himself far more favourably towards the League 
of Nations than did the platform on which he was nomin- 
ated. Indeed, he hastened to respond to his opponent’s 
challenge. In his speech of Acceptance, Governor Cox said : 


Mr. Wilson, as our representative at the Peace table, entered the League 
in our name so far as his executive authority permitted. Senator Harding, 
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as Republican candidate for the Presidency, proposes in plain words that 
we remain out of it. As the Democratic candidate, I am in favour of going in, 


Senator Harpine’s election would clearly involve the 
end of the League so far as U.S.A. is concerned. Governor 

pene Cox’s victory, on the other hand, would 
Possibility indicate its possible revival, though not 
necessarily its ratification, because, as always, a two- 
thirds affirmative majority of the United States Senate 
would still be necessary. Englishmen may regard the 


dimness of its prospects across the Atlantic with equa-— 


nimity, because the longer they look at the League the less 
they like it. Mr. Lloyd George’s unconcealable and un- 
concealed annoyance at the Senate’s rejection of the 
Covenant is not shared by the bulk of his countrymen, 
who realize that had the Paris Peace Conference fulfilled 
its proper function and drafted a presentable Treaty— 
minus the League of Nations, which had nothing to do 
with the case—it would have been acceptable to and accepted 
by the Senate, which was fully prepared to ratify any 
reasonable terms, but objected to the President’s exploita- 
tion of the Peace Conference to promote a private and 
particular fad considered injurious to American interests, 
as it would certainly be to British interests. For -the 
appalling mess made last year the British Prime Minister 
shares responsibility with President Wilson. Had Mr. 
Lloyd George executed his mandate from the Electorate 
and supported M. Clemenceau against Mr. Wilson, the 
plight of the world to-day would be vastly different to 
what it is, as would the prospects of permanent peace. 


THE unveiling of a replica of St. Gauden’s statue of Abraham 
Lincoln which the United States has presented to Great 


Lincoln Britain was made the occasion of an imposing 

™ ceremony at Westminster (July 28th), only 
marred by our inconsiderate climate. The Duke of Connaught 
officiated on behalf of the King, acquitting himself with that 
generous tact characteristic of his family. America had 
sent one of her foremost and most honoured statesmen in 
the person of ex-Secretary of State Elihu Root, to make 
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the formal presentation, which he did in a moving speech, 
such as the statue would have appreciated could it have 
come to life. The event inspired our esteemed contem- 
porary, the Spectator—no fair-weather friend of Lincoln— 
to two eloquent articles, one entitled ‘‘ Peace and Friendship 
Perpetual’? and the other consisting of the text of Mr. 
Root’s address. The American orator emphasized the 
essentially British characteristics of Lincoln, who came of 
British stock : 


He was of English blood ; and he has brought enduring honour to the name. 
Every child of English sires should learn the story and think with pride, “‘ Of 
- such stuff as this are we English made.” He was of English speech. The 
English Bible and English Shakespeare, studied in the intervals of toil and by 
the flare of the log fire in the frontier cabin, were the bases of his education ; 
and from them he gained, through greatness of heart and fine intelligence, the 
power of expression to give his Gettysburg address and his Second Inaugural 
a place among the masterpieces of English prose. He was imbued with the 
conceptions of justice and liberty that the people of Britain had been working 
out in struggle and sacrifice since before Magna Charta—the conceptions for 
which Chatham and Burke and Franklin and Washington stood together, 
a century and a-half ago, when the battle for British liberty was fought and 
won for Britain, as well as for America on the other side of the Atlantic. 


But Mr. Root’s noble tribute went beyond praise of Abraham 
Lincoln and expressed sentiments which, though not un- 
common on the lips of- British public men, are but rarely 
heard from any American of authority and are anathema 
among the “practical politicians” of Washington. Mr. 
Root declared : 


It is the identity of these fundamental conceptions in both countries which 
makes it impossible that in any great world emergency Britain and America, 
can be on opposing sides. These conceptions of justice and liberty are the 
breath of life for both. While they prevail, both nations will endure; if they 
perish, both nations will die. These were Lincoln’s inheritance; and when 
he declared that African slavery was eternally wrong and gave his life to end 
it, he was responding to impulses born in him from a long line of humble folk, 
as well in England as in America, who were themselves a product of the age 
long struggles for the development of Anglo-Saxon freedom.... We may dis- 
regard all the little prejudices and quarrels that result from casual friction 
and pinpricks and from outside misrepresentations and détraction, and rest 
upon Lincoln’s unerring judgment of his countrymen and his race. We may 
be assured from him that whenever trials come, whenever there is need for 
assurance of the inherent power of truth and the triumph of justice, humanity 
and freedom, then peace and friendship between Britain and America will prove 
to be, as Lincoln desired to make them, perpetual. 
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WE appreciate these glowing words no less keenly than | 


does the Spectator. They are spoken at a moment when 
“Perpetual” Great Britain stands most in need of the 

qualities that Lincoln personified, which ap- 
pear to have vanished from the public life of this country, 
if not from that of other countries. When we look at men 
of the character and calibre of Mr. Lloyd George, Signor 


Giolitti, M. Lenin or Herr Erzberger, we ask ourselves: 


“What has the world done to merit such statesmanship ?” 
Mr. Root’s appeal is all the more striking as a manifestation 
of friendliness when our Government is devoting its resources 
to multiplying our enemies, east, west, north and south, 
We sincerely hope that the orator speaks for a considerable 
body of his compatriots and one sufficiently strong to control 
the opposite school in U.S.A. whose religion is Anglophobia. 
We should like to think so, but we have our doubts. We 
noted, for example, the other day that throughout his 
European tour, which abounded in enthusiastic references 
to other countries, President Wilson found it impossible 
to make any friendly public allusion to Great Britain, and 
we have since learnt that during the war in which we were 
“* associates ”? he was actually making private propaganda in 


the American Fleet against the British Admiralty. And . 


yet President Wilson is fiercely denounced by some of his 
enemies in the States as “‘ pro-British.” We heartily echo 


Mr. Root’s prayer that peace and friendship between Britain 


and America may be “ perpetual,” but we shall need more 
intelligent assistance from the politicians and pressmen 
on both sides of the Atlantic than we at present receive 
if this is to be more than a pious hope. A letter at the end 
of this number by Mr. George L. Fox gives a deplorable 
account of the anti-British campaign in U.S.A., to which 
there is no let or hindrance. It is a poor foundation for 
perpetual friendship. To suggest that all this hostility 
is exclusively Irish, or to be cured by any solution of the 
Trish question, would be as foolish as the notion that the 
League of Nations will produce the millennium. 
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Iy the days of our illusions it was generally imagined that 
the Germans were above assassination, which was supposed 

ia to be the foible of inferior races. We know 
—_— better now, having learnt that anyone whose 
existence is sufficiently inconvenient to the Fatherland is 
liable to be summarily removed. At home we have seen 
the cowardly butchery of men like Liebknecht and women 
sich as Rosa Luxemburg, who were foully done to death 
by Prussian Junkers in broad daylight without any serious 
attempt to punish the criminals. In Munich, Kurt Eisner 
and other offending Socialists were shot down like dogs 
on the pretext that they were Bolshevists. Meanwhile, 
abroad every Bolshevist movement is fostered by German 
agency, and disgruntled elements everywhere are engaged 
to make away with Germany’s enemies. Last year wit- 
nessed a desperate effort to eliminate M. Clemenceau at 
the outset of the Peace Conference, which came within 
an ace of success, and which undoubtedly impaired the 
vitality of the great French patriot when his country and 
ours most needed him to withstand the anemia of the 
Hotel Crillon (the headquarters of the American Peace 
Delegation) and the vagaries of the Rue Nitot (Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Parisian home). But for the bullet he 
carried in his body, M. Clemenceau would have been 
able to overcome all intriguers, the Peace terms would 
have been appreciably better than they were, and the 
general prospect correspondingly brighter to-day. Once 
again assassination has sought to remove a statesman 
whom Germany and her Confederates can neither coerce 
}nor cajole. The world was horrified to learn that M. 
Venizelos had been the objective of a calculated and 
cold-blooded murder—as near success as the attack on 
M. Clemenceau. Though perpetrated in Paris, the plot 
was hatched elsewhere, either in Berlin or in the entourage 
of the ex-King Constantine of Greece, who pursues the great 
Greek statesman with an implacable hatred that does the 
latter honour. The instruments employed were a couple 
of cashiered Greek Royalist officers, who happily proved 
as ineffectual as they were bloodthirsty. They fired five 
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point-blank shots at M. Venizelos without killing him, 
We may trust the French authorities to probe this affair to 
the bottom, without any respect for persons or personages, 


We publish an illuminating article on the Syrian imbroglio 
from an acknowledged expert, Mr. Beckles Willson, who 

‘““was on the ground” in the war, and has 
kept in close touch with this complicated 
problem ever since. We cannot say that there is no more 
saddening story than that of Syria, because there are several 
similar ones staring us in the face in different parts of the 
world. It is typical of Coalition Policy and Coalition 
politicians. Indeed, two Coalitions are involved in the 
affair. The original blunder was made under Mr. Asquith’s 
auspices, when the late Sir Mark Sykes was empowered 
to negotiate an impossible agreement with the French 
Commissioner, M. Picot. We feel sure that both negotiators 
were convinced of the soundness of their handiwork and 
were exclusively animated by the desire of doing their best 
for their respective countries. Blame rather lies with the 


Governments which sanctioned a projet on the face of 


it unworkable, and moreover incompatible with general 
British policy and our specific engagements to the Arabs, 
which may have been mistaken, but we can’t forget that 
the Allies derived the utmost advantage from the assistance 
of the Arabs, who were a valuable factor in General Allenby’s 
victorious campaign. We had no right to allow them to 
remain in ignorance of any undertakings we had given 
to France that did not accord with ambitions that British 
authority had recognized, if it did not encourage them. 
It seems to have been the usual muddle of pigeon-hole 
persons ignorant of each other’s proceedings. The situation 
might have been regularized at the Peace Conference between 
Mr. Lloyd George and M. Clemenceau, if only the former had 
supported the latter in upholding the vital claims of France 
—-pre-eminently her right of security against renewed German 
aggression. Unfortunately, the Foch policy of a strategic 
frontier on the Rhine was discarded and the Clemenceau 


alternative of an Anglo-American guarantee obstructed. 
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In revenge, France has exacted her pound of flesh in Syria, 
and we are regarded by the Arabs as base betrayers. The 
Emir Feisal has been deposed from his kingship by General 
Gouraud, his father, the King of the Hedjaz, has recalled 
his envoy from the Peace Conference and formally protests 
to the impotent League of Nations against French action. 
Ifthe sole object of Downing Street be to arouse the maximum 
of hostility to Britain everywhere, its conduct in this as 
in other places is intelligible. Not otherwise. 


Ir was long believed that our present amiable Viceroy of 
India, Lord Chelmsford, was acting as a warming-pan for 

his pastor and master, Mr. Edwin Montagu, 
Veeroy still Secretary of State for India. Indeed, 
experts alleged that the translation of Mr. Montagu to 
Simla was inevitable, thanks to the powerful Press support 
he commands and inspires. We confess to never having 
regarded Mr. Montagu as possessing any qualifications for 
that great position. But then, neither did we regard him 
as a fit and proper person for the Secretaryship of State 
for India, into which he was suddenly pitchforked by Mr. 
Lloyd George three years ago, in order to detach him from 
Mr. Asquith. Mr. Montagu should be far more at home 
in the ranks of the “‘ Wee Frees” than in any Coalition, 
and, judging by the encomiums of the Wee Free Press, 
his former Party are eagerly awaiting the moment to 
kill the fatted calf for the returning prodigal, gener- 
ously overlooking the manner of his exit. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Montagu prefers to remain where he is, and there is 
certainly little to tempt any politician “on the make” in the 
performances of Independent Liberalism at successive by- 
dections. With the tenacity of his race, he probably still 
cherishes the hope of securing the Viceroyalty, and, as all 
things are possible under the present régime, we regard 
it as over-optimistic to assume that India is now safe from 
this danger. The Dyer debates should have made any 
such appointment “‘ unthinkable”; but then it is not 
“thinkable” that Mr. Montagu should remain at the 
India Office, nor are many other things “ thinkable ” which 
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our afflicted country must needs put up with because the 
present generation of politicians are so unspeakably rotten, 
We should never be surprised to open a Sunday news 
paper—we say “ Sunday” advisedly, because the Downing 
Street Press is at full tide on the Sabbath—and learn that 


Mr. Montagu had become Viceroy of India. There is still 


wire-pulling on his behalf. 


Lorp CuRzoN is perhaps the most disappointing member 
of this Coalition of Disappointments, which came into 

. wae power with a prodigious flourish of trumpets 
Dienepiaitong and threatens to end in the fiasco of the 
Ages. It was permissible to hope, when he _ succeeded 
Mr. Balfour as Foreign Minister last year, that Lord Curzon 
would make it his business to retrieve from the Kinder- 
garten on the opposite side of Downing Street some of 


those functions which his amiable predecessor had allowed 


to go by the board during the Paris Peace Conference, 
Lord Curzon was no idle amateur or dilettante philosopher, 
but an expert who had devoted his life to equipping him- 
self for his new office. He possessed first-hand knowledge 
of many of the places and of a certain number of the people 
with whom he would have to deal. He was known to 
be an unsparing worker, who left nothing to chance and 
could produce at short notice a wellnigh faultless memor- 
andum on almost every question within the purview of his 
Department. Moreover, he took an exalted view of any 
office he occupied, and was believed to be the last man 
who would allow it to be ‘let down.” As he was also a 
rich man who had already acquired a Knighthood of the 


Garter, to say nothing of an Earldom with a Special 


Remainder, he was thought to occupy so strong a tactical 
position that even vis-d-vis the Prime Minister he could 
afford to be independent. Unhappily, all such anticipations 
have been falsified by the event. Lord Curzon from the 
outset adopted the attitude of a doormat towards Mr. 
Lloyd George, and was treated accordingly. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that as Foreign Minister he has 
infinitely less say in foreign affairs than when he was Lord 
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§alisbury’s Under-Secretary last century. His friends are 
enfident that he will shortly become a Marquis, but, grati- 
fying as may be this distinction to its recipient, it will 
garcely compensate the country for Lord Curzon’s self-_ 
elacement at the time when England most perilously 
needed a Foreign Minister to protect her from Welsh 
vagaries. 


THE autumn is generally a period of political as of other 
manceuvres, and we may expect rather more than the 
‘LM.G.” usual alarms and excursions this Recess. 
Despite the docility in the House of Com- 
mons of the Unionist rank and file, who appear to 
be afraid to say “Bo” to any goose on the Treasury 
Bench, there must be much searching of heart among 
the more thoughtful members, and no little anxiety over 
the course of events and the penalties they are likely 
to incur whenever their constituents are afforded an oppor- 
tunity of revealing their feelings. If Unionist Members be 
at any pains to get in touch with public opinion, they will 
fnd that the self-complacency of the Downing Street Press 
—the hero-worship of the Prime Minister, as the giver 
of all good things—finds little reflection in the country. 
Everywhere outside the small charmed circle of those who 
attach themselves to Mr. Lloyd George for what they can 
get out of him there is increasing distrust of the Prime 
Minister and growing irritation with the titular leaders 
of the Unionist Party, Lord Curzon and Mr. Bonar Law, 
at the gratuitous manner in which they have allowed the 
Party that dominates both Houses of Parliament to be 
dragged at Mr. Lloyd George’s heels and to be involved 
in his world-wide intrigues and disastrous domestic blunders. 
Wherever you go, you hear the same story: “‘ The keenest 
Unionists in this part of the country are completely fed 
up with the Coalition and refuse to take any part in 
politics—the Unionist working man is drifting into the 
labour ranks.” This process doubtless suits the book of 
Mr. Lloyd George, who wishes to queer everybody else’s 
pitch for the benefit of his own ; but no one can understand 
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why Mr. Bonar Law—unless he be completely worn out— 
should continue to play the game of the Arch-enemy of 
Conservatism in every shape and form. Party loyalty is 
not infrequently carried to a point at which it ceases to 
be a virtue, and so far Party loyalty has restrained open 
revolt; but just as the “ B.M.G.” movement overthrew 
Mr. Balfour in 191l—after the tragic scuttle over the 
Parliament Bill—so an ‘‘ L.M.G.”” movement will rid us 
of Mr. Law. Lord Wolmer speaks for many others in 
making his spirited protest against the present suicidal 
Leadership of a Party which cannot forget that not many 
years ago it was a great Party in every sense of the term. 


Atmost the only good news of the past month was a semi- 
official announcement, subsequently confirmed by an official 

announcement, that the Prince of Wales’s 
Good News Indian tour is to be postponed—we trust 
indefinitely, all the more as the self-sacrificing Duke of 
Connaught is to take his nephew’s place. It is necessary 
to speak quite plainly on this delicate subject, because 
the Prince is far too precious an asset to the entire Empire 
for its people to silently acquiesce in his being worked to 
death, or until the point when his not over-robust physique 
completely collapses. We at home have all followed his 
wonderful Australian tour, as we followed his no less 
wonderful Canadian tour, and enjoy equally with the 
Australians and Canadians the stimulating effect of his 
irresistible personality, which kindles the same enthusiasm 
wherever he finds himself, whether in the great industrial 
centres, the mining communities, or the remoter townships 
of the back blocks. It is the same story everywhere. The 
man necessarily owes something to the Prince, but the 
Prince owes most to the man. His unquenchable keen- 
ness and irrepressible interest in everyone he meets and 
in every place he visits or problem he discusses, his extra- 
ordinary good nature in allowing himself to be exploited, 
make such a tour infinitely exhausting, far more exhausting 
than it would be to a less sympathetic and responsive per- 
sonality. The more he does, the more is expected of him 
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and demanded of him. This won’t do. Were the process 
prolonged it could only have one ending. We write 
without any inside knowledge whatsoever of what has 
actually happened in Australia, but it is obvious to every- 
one reading the carefully censored accounts of the corre- 
spondents that the devastating existence enforced on the 
Prince of Wales by circumstances—many of them unavoid- 
able and most of them only natural—arouses misgivings 
in those about him. At any rate, thanks to the wisdom 
of his father, the Indian tour is to be abandoned, which 
is all to the good, and it may be hoped that the whole 
problem of the labours of the Prince of Wales will be 
reconsidered in the light of recent experiences. He must 
be saved from his admirers. He may have to be saved 
from himself. We feel sure that all Colonials feel as we 
do about our really great young man, and are only anxious 
to co-operate in easing the strain. Happily, his capable 
brothers are now playing their part with efficiency and 
success, while Princess Mary wins golden opinions where- 
ever she goes. Regret has been expressed that she did not 
accompany her brother and share the labours and _ the 
delights of his Australian tour. 


THE Duke of Northumberland had not long to wait for 
striking confirmation of the grave, because categorical, 
AG charges which he levelled at a section of 
*ataell the Labour Party in three articles in the 

Morning Post. The Duke appears to be 
one of the very few men in either House of Parliament 
who is not afraid of tackling so-called Labour Leaders, 
though the latter are somewhat chary of tackling him. 
They are so accustomed to silence Dukes by cheap and 
vulgar abuse that they are nonplussed by a Duke who 
can take off the gloves and give much better than he gets. 
There have been few more remarkable phenomena in our 
public life than the rapid and effortless rise of the Duke 
of Northumberland, to whom an ever-increasing number 
of Britons are looking to ultimately save the situation. 


Apart from his intellectual and other gifts, he enjoys the 
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immense advantage of unofficial existence, and though 
Coalition Ministers are known to be anxious to “ rope 
him in,” in order that he may become tarred with the 
same brush, it is generally hoped that he will keep clear 
of all such entanglements. The present corrupt régime is 
past praying for, and those who joined it would only damage 


themselves, without any prospect of doing anything useful, © 


Pessimists predicted that Lloyd-Georgism would land us 
in a Soviet. We are already a considerable way in that 
direction. Kerensky (christened by his admirers “ the 
Russian Lloyd George’’) paved the way for Lenin and 
Trotsky. The British Kerensky is making everything easy 


for the Smillie. We might, however, hope to survive |. 


the Smillie Soviet, and we should need men of character 
and capacity to wipe up the mess. We therefore share 
the widespread desire that men like the Duke of Northum- 
berland—of whom there are none too many—will eschew 
Coalitions. Last autumn, it may be remembered, the 
Prime Minister dramatically declared that there were 
‘sinister influences’ behind the Railway Strike, and then 
characteristically dropped the whole subject. ‘* My friend 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald” probably protested. This topic 
forms the theme of the Duke of Northumberland’s articles 
in the Morning Post, which have made a deep impression 
by their abundance of accurate information and the incisive 
moderation of the impeachment. 


In a speech in the House of Lords the Duke described Mr. 
Smillie as a dangerous member of society who was conspiring 

. , against the State. Mr. Smillie complained of 
A Conspirator 41, libel in a privileged place, challenging his 
critic to repeat it elsewhere. This was duly done in an 
address at Liverpool by the Duke of Northumberland, 
textually reproduced in the National Review. Needless to 
say, Mr. Smillie did nothing, and was probably only annoyed 
that he had ever brought “the wrong Duke” before 
the Coal Commission. Now the Duke of Northun- 
berland goes much further, analysing these “sinister in- 


fluences”? and accusing Mr. Smillie and his friends with | 
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working with the Russian Bolsheviks for a British Revo- 
lution. The following British organizations have accepted 
[enin’s Third International: (1) the British Socialist Party 
(especially the tendency represented by McLean) ; (2) the 
Socialist Labour Party; (3) the English Branch of the 
Independent Workers of the World; (4) the Independent 
Workers of Great Britain; (5) the Revolutionary elements 
of the Irish Labour Organization. These bodies aim at 
nothing less than the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, i.e. 
a Communistic Oligarchy, such as Russia now enjoys. 
The activities of the Russian Soviet Government, accord- 
ing to the Duke, “have been mainly directed in these 
islands towards securing control over the Sinn Fein move- 
ment in Ireland and over the Triple Alliance of miners, 
railwaymen, and transport workers.” The executives of 
the railwaymen and the transport workers have so far 
prevented these Unions from falling into the hands of the 
Bolsheviks. It is true that Mr. Cramp (President of the 
National Union of Railwaymen) has advocated an industrial 
revolution and the transfer of power from Parliament to 
the Trade Unions, but ‘‘ there is no evidence that he is 
consciously working with the enemies of his country.” 
Mr. Williams (Secretary of the Transport Federation) is 
an open admirer of Lenin, by whom he has been decorated 
in recognition of his services, but he does not control his 
Executive. The case of the Miners’ Federation is very 
different, and according to the Duke of Northumberland 
there is overwhelming evidence that it is “‘ simply an inter- 
national revolutionary agency, whose principal end is the 
destruction of the British Empire as the first step towards 
the world-wide Dictatorship of the Proletariat.” Disputes 
over wages and hours are mere steps to the desired end, 
a may be gathered from the record of the Miners’ Federa- 
tin from the moment it officially denounced our going to ~ 
war in August 1914 and the South Wales Miners’ Executive 
tefused the request of the Admiralty for more coal. At 
the moment of publication the Duke’s articles were 
denounced as “sensational.” To-day they read like a 


}%ber comment on current events. 
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Amone the few bright spots in a situation of almost un. 
relieved gloom is the splendid tenacity with which Sir 
Douglas Haig (to choose the name by which 
this great soldier is still most widely known) 
pegs away on behalf of the men who really 
did win the war. Although nothing is more alien to a man of 
his temperament than agitation, or indeed any form of 
propaganda, the Field Marshal is proving himself to be 
the first of agitators and the prince of propagandists. He 
realizes that success in such a cause depends on iteration 
and reiteration and further reiteration. No month passes 
without his making some fresh effort from some fresh stand- 
point. His latest demonstration was a rousing appeal 
in The Times, emphasizing anew the nation’s debt of honour 
to its fighting men, which must be paid. He pointed out 
that on July 16th no less than 153,893 ex-service men were 
drawing the unemployment donation, that 22,000 disabled 
men are registered for employment, and that 13,918 officers 


Prince of 
Propagandists 


and other educated ex-soldiers are vainly seeking appoint- 


ments. He gave pathetic instances of men who had sacri- 
ficed everything to fight for their country and were now 
stranded and destitute. This letter produced a remarkable 
response, headed by the King, who wrote a personal letter 
to Lord Haig declaring that “‘ such an appeal is hardly less 
urgent than that which six years ago flashed to every corner 
of the Empire.” It is no answer to point to what has 
been done in absorbing our vast Army in the nation, and 
to contrast the better treatment of the soldier of to-day 
as compared with the soldier of previous generations. Much 
remains to be done which must be done, especially by those 
Trade Unions which, being under Bolshevist influences, 
practically boycott ex-soldiers whom our Bolshevists wish 
to punish for having espoused their country’s call. We may 
trust their chivalrous champion never to relax his agitation 
until he has attained his goal and the debt of honour is 
discharged. On view the building trade has an abundance 
of “soft jobs” for men averse to anything more strenuous 
than smoking cigarettes. Surely ex-soldiers are entitled to 
a fair share of these. 
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We make a suggestion to His Majesty’s Opposition which 
may be resented at the first blush, though on reflection it 

, will be found worthy of consideration. How- 
A Suggestion oer badly the Coalition are blundering, and 
we should be the last to question their incompetence, 
Opposition affairs are not prospering, though no Opposition 
ever enjoyed such golden opportunities as those which 
the Liberal and Labour Parties throw away every week. 
They are “all over the shop,” and make little impression 
either at Westminster or in the country. The notion that 
the constituencies are only awaiting the moment to be 
“swept” by “‘a tidal wave of Progress”’ is on the face of 
itabsurd. Labour, it is true, polls heavily, but the Labour 
Party, taken as a whole, is amazingly ineffective. It is 
eaten up by personal rivalries and personal jealousies. 
“Tom”? may loathe the Coalition and all its works, but 


‘he would still more loathe to see his friend and comrade 


“Dick”? Prime Minister—nor would “‘ Harry” be elated. 


- | There are few outstanding personalities in the Labour 


Party, which on the whole has been a keen disappointment 
to those of us who have always tried to do it justice and. 
ae anxious that it should have ‘‘a show.” We feel differ- 
eaitly towards Labour politicians to what we do towards many 
Radical Politicians, because some of the latter, as educated 
men, sin against the light, and merely use the Democracy 
ag a stalking-horse under cover of which they can become 
Knights, when they can’t become Baronets or Peers. Not 
afew Radical journals care less about promoting the welfare 
of the people than of doing some injury to the country. 
Ih any event the ‘“‘ Progressive’ Parties are in low water, 
the Liberals being saddled with various deadheads who 
by virtue of having brought their party to grief claim the 
tight to direct its destiny indefinitely. If they took an 
efectively intelligent interest in their own affairs, Liberals 
and Labour men would look beyond their own ranks for 
the leadership they lack, and without which they cannot 
teasonably hope to gratify their ambitions. Were the 
tank and file in Parliament privately polled, the lot would 
hot improbably fall on Lord Robert Cecil, whom they hold 
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in higher esteem than any of their titular chiefs. He 
could if he would—and they would—provide them with 
what they want, and, moreover, might rally to their side a 
considerable body of moderate and “‘ mug-wump”’ opinion 
not to be despised even by extremists. 


On foreign affairs—which are unlikely to decline in 
importance—Lord Robert is at one with Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, if not with Mr, 


The League Ramsay MacDonald, and as the arch-apostle | 


of the League of Nations he nowadays appeals to a public 
that once regarded him askance because he was “a Cecil” 
and ‘“‘a Churchman.” He was never an “ Imperialist,” 
and is a “ Cobdenite”’ who “ thinks internationally,” and is 
understood to be ‘‘ open-minded ” on Labour and industrial 
questions. Were there any serious alternative such a sug- 
gestion might seem gratuitous, but as it is Lord Robert Cecil 
would appear to be marked out as a Progressive Prime 
Minister. Radicals and Labourites may conceivably suspect 
the good faith of any advice in these pages, but frankly 
we believe it would be to the public advantage to have a 
coherent Opposition, such as does not now exist, which 


could bring this contemptible Coalition to book and import | 


some reality into an unwholesome, because demoralizing, 
political situation. We also regard the League of Nations 
as emphatically a ‘“‘ Progressive’? cause, and as such 
suitable for Liberal and Labour advocacy. We cannot 
regard it as a Conservative or Unionist cause that those 
can sincerely espouse who believe in the “ self-determina- 
tion’ of the British Empire. We should cheerfully make 
a present of it to our political opponents, and as they are 
heart-whole in their faith and are convinced of its popularity, 
they need not question our generosity in transferring it 
lock, stock and barrel to its proper custodians. We regard 
the League of Nations as embodied in the Covenant as 
fundamentally futile and therefore perilous, especially to 
Great Britain with her far-flung responsibilities. We 
believe that instead of ending war it would multiply quarrels 
from which wars arise. We would rather see the Unionist 
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Party permanently out of power than identified with this 
bastard internationalism, but it is congruous with the 
“Progressive ’’ programmes. We are under no temptation 
to steal the clothes of any Radicals who may happen to 
be washing. 


Mrs. Asquitn’s much advertised Autobiography is now 
appearing, by weekly instalments, in the Sunday Times 
as a preliminary to its publication as a book. 
Mrs. Asquith is a very clever lady, gifted 
with a lively imagination, and is, needless to say, capable 
of producing excellent “copy.” We should, however, 
describe her reminiscences as entertaining rather than 
edifying, and when modern “ flappers” are lectured by 
their seniors upon their deterioration in discretion or taste, 
they can fortify themselves with copious references to 
the standard of the “Souls” and their historian. It is 
questionable whether anyone has any right—either legal 
or moral—to publish any private conversation that might 
annoy, misrepresent or embarrass the other party; and 
when the latter is no longer here to contradict or corrobo- 
rate, one cannot be too punctilious. However, punctilio 
is a thing of the past, indiscretion is the order of the day. 
We should like to read a review of Mrs. Asquith’s Auto- 
biography by some fellow ‘‘ Soul,” who did not see eye to 
eye with her and objected to having all these charming 
intimacies paraded for the benefit of Bank Holiday-makers. 
More important is the question of the author’s accuracy. 
She has been in the thick of public affairs and at close 
quarters with many public men. What she says will “ go” 
among those who know no better, but we have grave doubts 
as to her reliability as a narrator. That Mrs. Asquith 
means to be accurate goes without saying, and she tells 
us that these entries were made as the events occurred ; 
but memory plays strange tricks, and two people rarely 
agree as to the purport of any conversation. The Sunday 
Times of August. 15th contains several columns of this: 
Autobiography, including Mrs. Asquith’s impressions of 
“the seven Prime Ministers”? she had known, as also their 


Autobiography 
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impressions of one another. Mr. Balfour does not claim 
to possess a retentive memory, and may conceivably have 
forgotten whether or not he gave this particular diagnosis 
of his uncle’s character—also whether he told Mrs. Asquith 
that the difference between him and Lord Salisbury was 
“My uncle is a Tory—and I am a Liberal.” Has anyone 
else ever heard Mr. Balfour describe himself as “‘ a Liberal” ? 
It seems odd that he should have confided to Mrs. Asquith 
a profound secret, sedulously concealed from the Party he 
had no right to lead if in fact- he was “a Liberal.” 


Nor are the reminiscences of the late Lord Salisbury more 
convincing. Mrs. Asquith tells us that one day in 1904 
stieae “he came to see me in Cavendish Square, 
a bringing with him a signed photograph of 
himself,” and after denouncing the folly of 
Protection—which was, however, no danger to the country, 
because only ‘foolish’? people believed in it—Lord Salis- 
bury informed his hostess that the House of Lords was 
the real danger of the future. According to our diarist 
the ex-Prime Minister textually said: “ You may think 
me vain, Mrs. Asquith, but as long as I am there nothing 
will happen. I understand my Lords thoroughly, but 


when I go, mistakes will be made: the House of Lords — 


will come into conflict with the Commons.” Somehow 
this episode lacks the unmistakable “ Salisbury touch,” 
and makes one wonder how much of the opinions ex- 
pressed in these diaries is due to the ardour of the diarist. 
The same issue of the Sunday Times contains Mrs. Asquith’s 
somewhat sketchy version of the formation of the Campbell- 
Bannerman Cabinet in 1905, in which, it will be noted, 
the writer introduces the word “ coupon,” suggesting, even 
to the least suspicious, that this Autobiography has been 
very recently “ written up.” 


He [Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman] did not have a coupon election by 
arrangement with the Conservative Party to smother his opponent and damage 
his rival, but asked Henry, before he consulted anyone, what office he would 


take for himself and what he thought suitable for other people in his new, 


Cabinet. 
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Lord Rosebery could, if he chose, tell a different story, 
as might Sir Edward Grey. It Was stated and believed 
at the time that the leading Liberal Imperialists (Lord 
Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Haldane and Sir E. Grey) 
had made “‘a compact” to co-operate in any Ministerial 
negotiation with the pro-Boer Party leader; that Lord 
Rosebery, without consulting or considering the other 
three, made a platform speech in the West of England 
vetoing any form of Home Rule, which his fellow Liberal 
Imperialists regarded as so unauthorized as to nullify the 
“compact.” Thus the Four became Three who were pledged 
to act as one in dealing with “C.-B.”; but the latter out- 


_witted them, realizing as he did that two of the three were 


much keener on office than the other. He offered Mr. 
Haldane the War Office and Mr. Asquith the Exchequer. 
Both accepted. Sir Edward Grey refused the Foreign 
Office, and maintained his refusal long enough to permit 
The Times to announce a fact which had probably been 
learnt from Lord Rosebery, who keenly resented his col- 
leagues’ “‘ desertion”? and was at the time in close touch 


with Printing House Square. 


Sm Epwarp, who was never an office-seeker, was only 
talked over with the utmost difficulty at the twelfth hour 
q by Mr. Haldane. It was an immense relief 
Sr Edward = all of us to learn that he had reconsidered 
his refusal of the Foreign Office, as the 
alternative would have been some open, unblushing Potsdam 
politician, of whom there were many on the warpath: If 
the time has already come to publish intimate Diaries of 
such recent events, let us at least have the facts. Mrs. 
Asquith reminds us that when “C.-B.” went to Downing 
Street ‘““he was a tired man”; but she tells us nothing 
of the joint effort of Mr. John Morley and Mr. Asquith to 
persuade the incoming Prime Minister to take a peerage, 
leaving the leadership of the Commons to Mr. Asquith 
and the Chancellorship of the Exchequer to Mr. Morley, 
of all men! This pretty little plot was only frustrated 
by the shrewdness of Lady Campbell-Bannerman. The 
death of “ C.-B.” (1908) is thus described by Mrs. Asquith: 
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One evening he sent for Henry to go and see him at 10 Downing Street, 
and, telling him that he was dying, thanked him for all he had done—parti. 
cularly for his great work on the South African constitution, every line of which 
my husband wrote with his own hand. He turned to him and said: 

* Asquith ... you are different from the others, and I am glad to have 
known you. ... God bless you!” 

“C,-B.” died a few hours after. 

This is all the more interesting because at the time it was 
credibly averred that the dying Prime Minister would 
have preferred that Sir Edward Grey should succeed him, 
as he had more confidence in the Foreign Minister’s char- 
acter than in that of any of his colleagues. We have prob- 
ably said enough to indicate the amount of explosive 
matter lying about Mrs. Asquith’s Autobiography, which 
may not, improbably, provoke conflicting versions of many 
episodes of which she was a keenly interested observer. . 


PROBABLY no reform would confer more material benefit 
on the poorer classes of this country than Funeral Reform. 
Partly from sentiment and partly from custom 
those who can least afford it have contracted 
the habit of spending an unconscionable amount on every 
family funeral. Frequently the resources of some humble 
household are drained at the very moment they have lost 
their breadwinner and the widow with several children 
hardly knows where to turn. It would be an invidious 
but a salutary task to induce our village and town folk to 
realize that there is a point beyond which the living should 
not be sacrificed to the dead, and that funeral extravagance 
is not the best way of showing our respect. Unfortunately, 
a powerful vested interest lives by exploiting this expenditure 
—the undertaker is on the spot, and insistent on this, that 
or the other “feature.” At Bushey, in Hertfordshire, in 
order to save expense, “‘ walking funerals”? had_ been 


Funerals 


locally organized, in which a wheeled bier was used. The 
Rector of Bushey recently received a protest from the 
Undertakers’ Association containing this threat of a strike: 
“Tt is undesirable for wheeled biers to be used for funerals 
and removals, and I am directed to notify you that our 
members will refuse to use a bier outside any church, 
churchyard or cemetery after June 30th.” 
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OUR AMAZING SYRIAN ADVENTURE 


CERTAIN French publicists have regrettably been indulging 
in intemperate charges of British perfidy and intrigue in 
the Middle East. Their deadly feud with the Emir 
Feisal and his “‘ Arabs”? because of the latter’s audacious 
repudiation of any French mandate, protectorate, suzerainty 
or control over Syria, followed by the proclamation of a 
Kingdom of Syria, has ended in Feisal being driven from 
Damascus and by the entry of the French as masters. 
We must, of course, practise a sedulous avoidance of any 
language or attitude which may tend to exasperate the 
relations subsisting between France and Britain. Yet, in 
the very interest of the Entente, is it not desirable that— 
instead of all the mystery and fable with which the world 
has been regaled for the past eighteen months on the 
subject of Syria and the Hedjaz, a little plain truth were 
now told? The writer took part in the Syrian campaign, 
was one of the first British officers to enter Damascus and 
Beirut, and has since remained in close touch with a 
situation happily seldom paralleled in our history. 

In recalling the events which have led to the downfall 
of Feisal and his supporters, let us confess that, on our 
part, we bungled the whole business hopelessly from 
the start. We adventured, albeit half-heartedly, upon the 
original scheme of a little band of Anglo-Arabian enthusiasts 
(of whom Colonel Lawrence was only one) because Lord 
Kitchener, Sir Edward Grey, Sir Reginald Wingate and 
other high personages in London and Cairo fancied it might 
prove a useful political demonstration, reacting on the 
British Moslem populations in Egypt and India. 

They never had a very robust faith in the practical 
success of the Hedjaz adventure,.and the Foreign Office 
was distinctly nervous lest it might lead to international 
complications and misunderstanding. In this attitude they 
were before long confirmed by the querulous inquiries and 
protests with which the former French Agent in Syria, 
M. Picot, began to deluge his Government—protests which 
M. Briand and his successor in the French Premiership, 
M. Ribot, passed on to us. It was in order to allay these 
suspicions of ulterior designs that we offered, at an early 
stage of our negotiations with the Hedjaz, to allow the 
French a definite share in the undertaking, just as a genera- 
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tion before we had offered them a share of our responsibilities 
and opportunities in Egypt. 

They refused, simply because France was then at death- 
grips with Germany before Verdun; it was the blackest 
moment of the war, when she had neither money nor troops 
for any military adventure that did not promise a direct, 
immediate and certain advantage. Consequently, the burden 
of paying the piper whose airs were to charm all Moslem 
ears fell, as many other burdens fell, upon Britain alone, 
(It may be as well to mention, incidentally, that the Hedjaz 
subsidies amounted to some £2,000,000 per annum: the 
Shereef’s followers were, at that time, chronically detached, 
not to say fugitive, and the only way to hold them together 
was by liberal baksheesh.) 

However, as proof of its disinterestedness, the Foreign 
Office agreed to put its hand to a strange secret covenant, 
handing over the Syrian seaboard to the French if and when 
the Turk was beaten. This was the notorious Sykes-Picot 
Agreement. It was negotiated on the assumption that 
such an arrangement would be welcome to the Syrians, 
especially of the Lebanon, who, indeed, were represented 
as strongly, almost passionately, disposed to a Gallic over- 
lordship. 

No attempt appears to have been made to confirm this 
diagnosis of Syrian desires and tendencies, and perhaps 
it was difficult at the time to do so. All that was known 
for certain was that the inhabitants of Syria generally 
were sick to death of Turkish misrule and would welcome 
any Power which struck off their shackles and fed their 
starving bodies. The Agreement seemed harmless enough ; 
but, whatever its purport, it was secret, and the men who 
might have pointed out its unsound assumptions and its 
dangers were never told anything about it. One of the 
signatories may well have reasoned that it was never 
intended to connive at a betrayal of the country: it 
merely meant that we washed our hands of Syria; while 
as for the dream of the pan-Arab enthusiasts, it was visionary 
and extravagant, however much we might pretend to take 
it seriously. Military circles in Egypt opined that the 
British Government never intended to do anything with 
old Shereef Hussein and his sons except keep them amused 
and out of mischief, worrying the Turk when they could, 
and, at all events, enabling us to refer grandiloquently to 
“our Moslem Ally, His Majesty the King of the Hedjaz.” 


But the ex-Grand Shereef of Mecca had serious views - 
of his own, and the few young Englishmen by whom he was © 
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surrounded ardently supported him. Hussein plainly in- 
timated, after his first successes in 1916-17, that his title 
was not “‘ King of the Hedjaz” but “‘ King of the Arabs,” 
and in a document addressed to the High Commissioner, 
Sir Reginald Wingate, he so denominated himself—king, 
ie., of the Arabic-speaking race, of all those, indeed, who 
acknowledged his pre-eminence as the guardian of the ark 
of the covenant of Islam. The High Commissioner took 
a characteristically good-natured exception to the term. 
“That,” he told Hussein, ‘“‘ remains to be seen. You must 
make good your title of ‘ King of the Arabs.’ Meanwhile, 
you will please only sign yourself ‘ King of the Hedjaz.’”’ 
Notwithstanding this injunction, the aged Hussein continued 
the style ‘‘ King of the Arabs,’ and all through the three 
succeeding years he and his sons, Abdulla, Feisal and 
Zeid, as well as their English followers and advisers, 
Sterling, Lawrence, Joyce and the rest, continued working 
foran Arab Empire at Damascus, and eventually successfully 
overcame the official British reluctance to help in more 
active ways than by the liberal payment of baksheesh. 

I have before me a copy of the printed message which 
was widely circulated throughout Syria in 1917. It speaks 
of ‘the Light shining from Mecca which has shed its rays 
to all parts of Syria, including Aleppo, Beirut and Lebanon, 
so that the Arab youths are looking towards the most Holy 
Place for deliverance and longing to pay their vows to the 
Lord of Syria and the Hedjaz.” 

In sum, then, we knew all along what our Hedjaz allies 
were after, and we were paying them handsomely to attain 
their ends. And yet, instead of coming boldly forward 
and admitting it, we pursued a policy of concealment. 
Why did we do this? Because we thought it highly unlikely 
that we would achieve a military decision in this theatre of 
war ; improbable that we would actually occupy Damascus 
and Syria before the enemy had been beaten elsewhere. 

For a period of over two years M. Picot, in the Egyptian 
background, was morbidly on the watch for any evidence 
of British bad faith. When General Sir Edmund Allenby 
took command of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force, it was 
absolutely imperative, M. Picot pointed out to his Govern- 
ment, that France’s prestige with the Syrians, both Moslem 
and Christian, should be upheld and that no advance 
upon Jerusalem should be contemplated, unless, by the 
inclusion of French troops, it were given the character of 
a joint enterprise. Unhappily, France had then no tr6ops 
to spare; neither had Italy; but each Power managed to 
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send representatives, so that when General Allenby’s great 
day came and tens of thousands of our troops were pouring 
down the Mount of Olives, a ‘‘ detachment’ of French 
soldiers and a company of Bersaglieri ranged up surprisingly 
alongside the war-worn British divisions, thereby sharing 
cheaply the triumph of men who had waged war—and costly 
war—to achieve a victory which has never brought a penny 
to the British Exchequer nor an acre of ground to the 
British Empire. Nevertheless, we cheerfully welcomed those 
few figures in blue and grey, and also we could appreciate 
their feelings when a few weeks later the French and Italian 
newspapers arrived, proclaiming in huge headlines that the 
gallant troops of the Allies (i.e. Italy, France and Britain) 
had freed the Holy Sepulchre from the Turks ! 

Now, these observations are not meant to be ungenerous: 
they are intended merely to recall to our French Allies 
certain aspects of the campaign which, in the end, emancipated 
Syria and gave free rein at last to the cherished aspirations 
of the Arab Power we had erected as one of the many 
barriers, diversions and stratagems of the Great War. We 
were determined at any cost to be “correct,” so far as 
France was concerned. 

For the campaign of 1918 France sent several battalions 
of native troops to Palestine—Algerians, Spahis, Chasseurs 
d’Afrique and Armenians, with a sprinkling of Syrian 
volunteers; but only the mounted troops got any real 
chance. The end of that-campaign came with surprising 
swiftness in September. In a single week the: Turk had 
crumpled up all along the line, and on September 27th 
British cavalry and a squadron of Chasseurs on the one 
hand, and a troop of Arab cavalry on the other, were racing 
along parallel roads north of the Jordan, each bent on reach- 
ing Damascus first. To the Arab commander and to his 
adviser, young Lawrence, it was a matter of the utmost 
political importance that the Hedjaz troops should show 
themselves first to the Damascenes as conquerors and unfurl 
the new Arab standard in the streets of the city. As a 
matter of fact, the Arabs were second-best in that race: 
on the evening of September 30th the Australian Mounted 
Division, with a brigade of which the Chasseurs d’ Afrique 
were co-operating, and the British 5th Cavalry Division 
gained the suburbs of Damascus. To their eager demands 
to be allowed to press on into the city the reply came— 
no one knew who formulated it—‘‘ You must wait for the 
_ Arabs.” Perhaps it was a natural impulse, generated by a 
feeling that we were in a country claimed by our Hedjaz 
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Allies, or it may be that Colonel Lawrence, the soul of the 
Arab advance, peremptorily insisted on the policy of granting 
his followers rights of precedence. At all events, the Arabs 
got the pas, somewhat to the discomfiture of certain valiant 
Overseas troopers, who had anticipated that honour for 
themselves. The Arabs triumphantly entered the city. 
Their entry was the signal for the Town Clerk of Damascus, 
whom Lawrence calls “‘ Hussein’s trusty agent,” Chukri 
Pasha, to proclaim the King of the Arabs, while the Emir 
Feisal summoned the faithful to the Serai in his character 
of Prince of Damascus. 

It would be unjust to judge the Arab political tempera- 
ment and the Arab fitness for administration by the events 
of the next few weeks. The colt was not yet broken to 
harness and any restraint galled him: but, looking back now, 
it is wonderful with what propriety, on the whole, the Arabs 
behaved. The suddenness of events rather took away the 
breath and balance of many of the actors. For ourselves, 
there was so much to do in regulating municipal chaos, 
cleansing the streets, emptying the charnel-houses, providing 
bread and water, besides pressing on after the fleeing Turk, 
that our Generals gladly left the tumult and the shouting 
to our Moslem Allies. Damascus was regarded then as a 
good place to get away from, and the consensus of military 
opinion was that we had plucked one more chestnut out 
of the fire for our friends (one more addition to the 
White Man’s Burden !), and that when we had cleaned and 
tidied up a bit we would march away and forget all about 
it. Had we not previously magnanimously offered to hand 


- over Palestine to the Jews? Anyhow, we had, for the 


moment, clean forgotten all about the French and France’s 
“claim”? in Syria. An awakening was at hand. 

Emir Feisal, having got his Arab-Government proclaimed 
in Damascus, the Syrian capital, agreed with Lawrence as 
to the prime necessity of performing the same function in 
the other great Syrian city of Beirut without an hour’s 
unnecessary delay. Chukri Pasha was not required in 
Damascus, where the civil administration was already in 
the hands of English officers (in trust, bien entendu, for the 
Emir), and he was accordingly dispatched immediately 
thither, bearing several of the new Hedjaz flags. The 
railway had been partially destroyed by the Germans, and 
it took the party two days’ hard riding to reach Beirut. 
They were greeted with extraordinary enthusiasm by the 
populace. The Hedjaz banner was unfurled from the Serai 
amidst scenes of jubilation. True, a certain portion of the 
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European and Levantine population could not understand 
the exact significance of events or the apparition of a wholly 
new Power as conquerors; but when it was explained to 
them that this authority of the Emirate was of British 
origin and was backed by the British, a light came into their 
faces; they were reassured, and Chukri-el-Ayoubi was 
permitted unmolested to take his place as Governor in the 
Serai. 

In the midst of these events, on October 5, 1918, a very 
much perturbed Commander-in-Chief had raced up in a 
Rolls-Royce car to Damascus, full of concern at the tidings 
of events which threatened to upset more than one apple- 
cart in the market-place of international politics. From 
several points of view the state of the city was not quite 
satisfactory, and for a moment the Arabs had got a little 
out of hand. But this was a bagatelle to the chief anxiety 
felt by General Allenby. In his pocket were a number of 
messages which had followed him all the way up from 
G.H.Q. at Bir Salem—from the War Office, the Foreign 
Office, the High Commissioner in Egypt, the French Consul- 
General in Cairo and from M. Picot—of so ardent a character 
that they might easily have burnt a hole through his 
tunic. The tenor of one and all was, “‘ Choke off Feisal and 
Lawrence. Dam this Arab torrent. Remember the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement.” 

Let us pass hastily over events. The interview which 
took place between Feisal and Lawrence on the one hand, 
and Sir Edmund Allenby on the other, in the drawing- 
room of the Victoria Hotel, Damascus, that October 
morning was of a breezy, not to say boisterous, description. 
One began to understand more clearly than ever why the 
Chief had been nicknamed “the Bull.” Lawrence admitted 
that he had, quite in good faith, sent Chukri overland to 
take possession of Beirut on behalf of the Hedjaz chief, 
King Hussein. 

“* But you were never intended to occupy the seaboard,” 
cried the General. 

“Why not, sir?” 

“Why not? Do you mean to tell me you don’t know 
of the agreement with the French by which we undertake 
to recognize the Syrian seacoast and the Lebanon as a 
French protectorate ?”’ 

‘“T know nothing about it. But even if you recognize 
such a French protectorate, what has that to do with us? 
The Hedjaz people would not consider themselves bound 
by such a bargain. Their chief, King Hussein, has from 
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the first recognized the whole of Syria as his heritage and 
the possession of it the aim and object of this campaign. 
It would be disastrous now to restrain these people. If they 
are thwarted, the Emir Feisal declares he will not be 
responsible for the consequences.” 

Sir E. Allenby’s reply was: “‘ Leave that to me. You 
can take the next steamer home and explain the situation 
to the Foreign Office. My business is to carry out my 
instructions and the engagements of the British Govern- 
ment.” 

When the Emir Feisal intervened, the General informed 
him sharply that His Highness was only in command of a 
corps or army, and that he (Sir E. Allenby) was the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Palestine and Syria. An Intelligence 
Officer and staff was forthwith ordered to Beirut to depose 
Chukri, remove the Hedjaz flags, recall the Hedjaz pro- 
clamations and give proper assurances to the French naval 
commander, whose ship had been hovering off the coast. 
On October 8th the British Intelligence Officers arrived in 
Beirut at the same time as the cavalry of our X XIst Corps, 
riding up along the coast from Haifa. Celerity, decision 
and discretion were the order of the day. The Arab 
Governor was informed that his mission was over: he 
indignantly protested, but eventually retired to his hotel. 
In the dead of night all the Arab flags were removed from 
the Serai and public buildings: and the following morning 
word ran from lip to lip that the British had taken formal 
possession for the present of Beirut. A few hours later 
the streets were filled with British soldiers, about whom the 
populace thronged, calling them saviours, deliverers, bene- 
factors, etec.—in short, behaving very much as they had 
behaved a few days before on the arrival of the handful 
of Hedjaz cavalry, save that on this occasion the multitude 
was swelled by the better-dressed and _ better-educated 
classes, including some hundreds of students of the American 
College and similar institutions. After all, there is only 
one consideration which appeals to starving men—it is food. 
The Arab population of Beirut was starving and the British 
had food. The eyes of our troops fell upon the most abject 
cases of starvation in the streets: little children, mere 
sacks of frail bones, were dying in the gutters, and British 
soldiers instantly began sharing their rations with the 
wretched victims of monsters who a few days before had 
emptied tons of rice and sugar and milk into the harbour 
rather than risk their falling into the hands of the British. 
(In the previous winter twenty thousand had died of hunger 
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in Beirut.) Remedial measures were begun at once, 
Hospitals and relief centres were established, and the 
inhabitants were loudly praising Allah for their salvation 
when the news spread like wildfire that French soldiers 
were arriving. 

“The French!” was the incredulous cry; ‘‘ but what 
are the French doing here ? ” 

It was explained that these new arrivals were Spahis, 
Senegalese, Turcos and Armenians, who wore the French 
uniform and were paid by France. Some native Syrians 
who were with them had said that they were come to rule 
Syria and replace the English. From that moment a dark 
cloud of apprehension began to settle down over Beirut 
and the Lebanon. It was announced that the British 
Generalissimo had appointed a Frenchman, Colonel de 
Piépape, who had been in command of the French detach- 
ment, as Governor of Beirut. To some of the French officers 
and soldiers the chilliness of their reception was discon- 
certing. Had they not been told that Syria was yearning 
for them; had not their breasts been fired by the stirring 
strains of “ Partant pour la Syrie”’ ; had they not looked for 
a glorious welcome? Of course, it was unfortunate they 
should come empty-handed. But France was a stricken 
country and had been fighting for years a life-and-death 
struggle for her existence. However, the brave Chasseurs 
and Spahis passed along and were soon lost to sight in the 
fresh hosts of English, dozens of battalions of whom were 
quartered in and about the city. On the sea-front were 
British ships, British ration-dumps, thousands of British 
Egyptian labourers, well-fed and happy. British doctors 
and medical supplies were much in evidence. Surely the 
rumour of French occupation could not be true. 


But the wiser ones knew their fears were real. Within - 


forty-eight hours a monster petition had been drawn up 
and had obtained many thousand signatures, protesting 
against Beirut or any part of the Syrian seaboard or of the 
Lebanon being handed over to the French. ‘‘ What had the 
French done that they should demand or receive this gift 
of overlordship ? What was their title? What were their 
qualifications ? Could they point to a single colony or 
protectorate where their administration had been in the 
interest or for the happiness of the natives? No; they 
wanted Syria merely to, exploit its men and resources, as 
man-power for the Army, as raw material for the markets 
of Marseilles.” Such was the argument. They, the peti- 
tioners, would rather have the British even than the Arabs 
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for the present, because the British had proved what their 
rule meant in the case of their neighbours and co-religionists. 
Rather than be turned over to the French, why should they 
not be entrusted with their own destinies ? It is significant 
that amongst the signatories to that petition to General 
Allenby were not only all, or nearly all, the leading citizens, 
but many bearing French names and speaking only French. 
Dr. Bliss, the Principal of the American College and a native 
of the country, told the British military commander that 
“to transfer the country into French hands would be to 
violate the soul of the Syrian people.” 

We spent months in Beirut. Nevertheless, while the 
Peace Conference dragged on in Paris and while eloquent 
emissaries tried in vain to get a hearing for Syrian affairs, 
the last British soldier departed from Syria and the French 
were nominally installed. But meanwhile, was the pan- 
Arab idea abandoned ? Was the Syrian national movement 
inabeyance ? Did those dreamers of an Arab Empire who 
in 1916 had thrown off the Turkish yoke cease to indulge 
their dreams ? On the contrary, the Arab leaders, balked 
and exasperated by the policy which mockingly denied all 
their national hopes and legitimate aspirations, went on 
planning ways and means and collecting their followers 
and resources until they could boldly meet and check the 
single Power which threatened their coveted autonomy. 

Now, what has been written thus far represents, in 
essence, the situation up to the period when, a few months 
back, General Gouraud landed in Syria to assert France’s 
“rights ’ in Syria and impose her authority on the recal- 
citrant Syrians. 

But in order to understand the Syrian attitude one must 
recall a very important expression of opinion which had 
been enunciated by the two Allied Powers. “This was the 
Adalat Declaration of November 11, 1918—a fateful 
ate. 


The end (states that document) which confronts France and Great Britain 
in waging in the East-the war instigated by German ambition, is the complete 
and definite emancipation of the peoples for so long oppressed by the Turks 
and the establishment of national Governments and administrations deriving 
their authority from the initiative and free choice of the native populations. 
To give effect to these intentions, France and Great Britain are in agreement 
to encourage and aid in the establishment of native Governments and adminis- 
trations in Syria and Mesopotamia actually freed by the Allies or in the terri- 
tories where the liberation is in progress, and to recognize such as soon as they 
are effectively established. Far from wishing to impose on the populations 
of these regions any given institutions, their sole care is to assure by their support 
and assistance the normal function of Governments and administrations which 
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they freely bestow. To assure an equal and impartial justice for all, to facilitate 
the economic development of the country in sustaining and encouraging local 
initiative, to favour the diffusion of instruction, to terminate divisions too long 
exploited by Turkish policy, such is the réle that the two Allied Governments 
propose for themselves in the Allied territories. 


Was this solemn Declaration forgotten when General 
Gouraud landed in Syria? Has it been entirely overlooked 
by those French deputies and journalists who, later, s0 
loudly demanded a forward policy as regards Syria and 
who strangely charged Great Britain with bad faith in not 
backing up France’s Syrian claims ? 

Briefly, the attitude and complaint of our neighbours, 
as expressed by M. Barthou, was that France is not getting 
the “‘ plums” out of the war to which she was entitled, and 
that one of these “ plums” was Syria, and especially the 
Lebanon. Of course, one might ask, What right or title had 
France to any ‘“‘ plums” at all, which were not set forth 
amongst the official war aims, and particularly to any 
‘‘ plums” for which she has not paid? Syria, so far as 
her military effort is concerned, had cost France nothing, 
or next to nothing. Did M. Barthou or M. Millerand 
realize how little was France’s expenditure in the Palestine 
and Syrian campaigns or what they have cost us ? 

Yet the Syrians were quite ready to listen to the counsels 
of the Peace Conference. They were willing to enter into 
close ties with France. If they must have a political mentor 
at their side, an economic champion and patron and a social 
and intellectual exemplar, France was sure of a welcome 
in Syria. But French overlordship, French suzerainty, 
French mandate—never; the Syrians would not consent to 
that. This should have been perfectly clear to our neigh- 
bours and Allies, and although France persists in her attempt 
to force her political yoke on this Arab people she will fail, 
and fail ruinously. 

The French continually charged us with being secretly 
behind the Emir Feisal and the Syrian national movement. 
We were really only concerned in carrying out our part of 
the bargain, in assisting the Government of the King of the 
Hedjaz in establishing his government and maintaining 
order. For four years we paid a huge subsidy to that 
Government as a measure of political wisdom and as 4 
means of securing the co-operation of scattered tribes. 
But the British political advisers lent to Emir Feisal were 
eventually withdrawn. When, recognizing tardily the 
anomaly of its position in demanding the good will of the 
Hedjaz Government and furnishing it no financial support, 
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the French Government offered to share with Great Britain 
the payment of this subsidy, it was too late. The Hedjaz 
leader haughtily refused to accept it. He actually declined 
at last to accept a subsidy from the British Government. 
For suddenly, on March 7, 1920, the whole position 
became altered. A National Syrian Congress met in Damas- 
cus and proclaimed an independent Kingdom of Syria 
and Palestine. It offered the crown to the Emir Feisal, 
who accepted it. Feisal forthwith turned to the Powers 
and appealed to them for their countenance and support. 
He said, in effect: ‘‘ This is the only way in which peace 
can be brought to this country—by satisfying our legitimate 
desire for independence and by fulfilling the promises you 
made to us.’ 

This event greatly disturbed Paris. After deriding the 
Emir Feisal for a year, they professed to be shocked at his 
duplicity. M. Nail ascended the tribune (March 27th) and 
asked, amidst thunders of applause: 


Who is this Emir Feisal ? Someone who came to seat himself at the table 
to which he was not invited and now proposes to fling us into the sea. He has 
had a singular fortune, this Prince of the Hedjaz whom England and France 
brought into Syria, which knew nothing at all about him. Where does he 
stand to-day, this adventurer, if the Agreement of 1916 endures? He pro- 
claims himself King of the Arabs of Beirut and of Jerusalem. He has proclaimed 
the end of military administration in the French zone within three days. 
Il est un peu sans-géne, cet Emir! No; victorious France should keep Syria 
and the Lebanon and maintain her hold of the Mediterranean. 


Remembering the lofty aims and objects of the war— 
remembering even the Declaration above quoted—one had 
almost to rub one’s eyes on reading a report of this recent 
debate on Syria in the Chambre des Députés. 


In full tide of battle [it is still M. Nail who speaks], when we Frenchmen 
supported most fully the European War effort, they told us, There [indicating 
Syria] is your share. It would hardly have satisfied us in 1918, that share 
(applause), though it might satisfy us to-day. But what have they done ? 
They have made Arab zones, hinterlands under English or French protection ; 
England will have Basra, which will assure her the route to the Indies. They 
offer France a whittled-down Syria. They detach from her Palestine. ... 
Many Frenchmen have seen all this with an anguish they cannot dissimulate. 


Possibly; but they must first have regarded Syrian 
nationality with a cynicism which we cannot emulate. 


For us to be in Syria [subsequently declared M. Briand] was the most sacred 
of our rights. They speak of the Emir Feisal—who has installed him ? 


The answer is, The people of Syria. But naturally this 
is a retort with which French statesmen in their existing. 
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temper could hardly be expected to sympathize any more 
than the Emir Feisal could sympathize with French regrets 
over lost opportunities in his new kingdom. ‘“‘If we had 
been there,” M. Briand told the Chamber solemnly, “‘ when 
we should have been there, none of these difficulties would 
have arisen.” 

Yet there were publicists in France at that moment who 
warned their countrymen on the danger of insisting on the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement and of interfering with Syria’s 
aspirations. Such a one was M. Henri de Chambon, the editor 
of the able Revue Parlementaire, who wrote: 


One does not violate the opinion of an entire people. To say that actual 
events in Syria are the work of a small extremist minority is inexact. The 
whole Arab people demand their independence. I hope that France and England 
will interpose no obstacle, and that for our part we will renounce any mandate 
for Syria. France and the Arab Confederation will work together, but on 4 
footing of equality and of reciprocal independence. . . . Syria is largely open 
to our savants, our engineers, our commercial travellers, and our industrial 
workers, on condition that they come as friends and brothers, not as conquerors, 


M. de Chambon showed that he had a real grip of the 
situation when he declared : J 


Jealous of its autonomy, the Arab people, liberated from the Ottoman 
yoke, do not desire a new foreign domination. To say that Syria demands our 
protection is a lie. Syria wishes to be entirely independent. 


But now the deed is done. The Chauvinists and firebrands, 
seeing that the trend of events in Europe was not so favour 
able to France as they wished, were bent on Feisal’s ruin. 
And at last they have got their way. Under the pretext 
of putting down rebellion and punishing disaffection, the 
redoubtable General Gouraud has pressed forward with his 


French troops, entered Damascus (where we were pledged 


to support Feisal’s authority), deposed the Emir, dismissed 
his Government and levied heavy exactions on the people. 
Yet the Emir Feisal, in the opinion of the closest observers, 
is the one man who might have regenerated the country 
and united all Syria. Feisal, Colonel Lawrence protests, is 
“the moderate in Syria, the constructive statesman who 
prevents the Arab hotheads from attacking the French, 
the Jews and the British, and his self-control has delayed 
our settling Syria by a military expedition.” But it has 
not prevented the French from profiting by our inactivity. 

Any observer who knows anything at first hand of 
Syria realizes that this is not the end of the drama. 
Feisal’s deposition is only the curtain of the second act. 
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More bloodshed, unrest and confusion are in store for that 
country, whose prospects at the time of the Armistice seemed 
so fair. By our supineness and desertion of the Emir 
Feisal we have set back the cause of Arab unity and civiliza- 
tion at least a hundred years. 

When, in the domain of the theatre, a drama is mounted 
with lavish expenditure and is about to make a profitable 
return to its promoters, how astonishing it would be con- 
sidered if the piece were brought to an abortive close and 
the theatre handed over to a rival, without fee and without 
compensation! Yet this is what we have done in Syria. 
Whatever precisely is our motive—if we expect French 
gratitude and the removal of a cause of international mis- 
understanding—then we are, I am convinced, doomed to 
disappointment. So far from regarding our Syrian action 
with gratitude, the whole business is to-day cited by the 
French Press as a glaring instance of British perfidy. They 
know, apparently, nothing of our sacrifices and what may be 
called our ruthless adherence to the letter of our treaty 
with France. On the morrow of the deposition and flight 
of Feisal a leading journal, the Matin, announced the fact 
to its readers as if General Gouraud had unmasked and 
frustrated a monstrous English plot : 


_ LEmir Feisal, dont la souveraineté en Syrie fut d@invention Anglaise, a été 
déposé et remplacé & Damas par un Gouvernement qui déclare sa fidélité & la 
France. 


It is in vain that Mr. Bonar Law has endeavoured to 
recall to the Quai d’Orsay that Damascus is really outside 
the sphere of the French mandate: to the French, Damascus 
is the capital of Syria and Syria is as good as a French 
possession, whose inhabitants must henceforward declare 
“fidelity to France.” 

Disillusionment has come to the Syrians, and their dream 
of autonomy, as the Arab dreams of an Arab Empire, is 
interrupted by brutal reality. We, for our part, may as 
well face the fact that we are to receive nothing for all 
the gallant lives and millions of money that the Syrian 
adventure has cost us. Apparently, we are not even to have 
an international éclaircissement, an explicit official declara- 
tion that, however badly we have behaved to the Emir 
Feisal and the Syrians, we have kept our engagements to 
the French—that out of the fullness of our hearts and the 
failure of our policy we are presenting our Ally that which 
has cost him virtually nothing and which has cost us so 
much. A simple exhibition of our Hedjaz ledger might 
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disarm much unfriendly criticism and diminish many unjust 
suspicions. 

One thing more. Having ruined Feisal’s prestige with 
his own people, it would only be inviting further embarrass. 
ment to provide him with a throne elsewhere. The proposal 
to create him King of Mesopotamia in lieu of his brother, 
Abdulla, had better be dropped forthwith. We will also 
be well advised to cease further active relations with the 
Hedjaz. Our persistence in a discredited adventure can 
only involve us in needless difficulties. can hardly 
hope in this generation to redeem ourselves in the sight 
of the Arabs or, indeed, the Arabic-speaking peoples, 
Their resentment and distrust of us for our betrayal of 
their cause is likely to infect and complicate all our future 
activities in the Middle East. 

BECKLES WILLSON 
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IS PROHIBITION COMING ? 


Ir is a commonplace saying that of all nations America 
is the most ‘‘ wide-awake,” and there is much to be said 
in defence of the assertion; but there are limits to watch- 
fulness, as the Foolish Virgins discovered to their annoyance. 
If, therefore, our relatives in the States have slept for a 
few brief moments during their later days, no one will 
grudge them their well-earned repose. Unfortunately, in 
the late Drink Contest, the Liquor hare dozed too long, 
with the result that the Prohibition tortoise won the race. 
And so it has happened that the States, much to the surprise 
of all, have become a dry-swamp desert. That ‘* Drink ” 
should have been taken unawares, or in other words that 
a majority in the country should have drifted into total 
abstinence unwittingly, is really astonishing. The methods, 
however, by which this was brought about are very 
instructive, and to those here at home who are assured 
that we are immune from the Prohibition virus, I would 
only say, ‘“‘ Let him who thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall.”’> Some day a book will no doubt be written 
as to ‘‘How the States became Dry.” I propose here 
merely to sketch the process in order that we in England, 
whatever the future may have in store, may do all things 
with our eyes open. 

Prohibition is no new idea in America—it has been the 
law in many States for years past. The first step towards 
the desired goal was a vigorous and persistent campaign 
in favour of Local Option. The pace was certainly slow, 
but it was sure. Never a local election for the smallest 
office was allowed to go by default. Agents were on the 
spot, and the more unscrupulous candidate very soon 
promised everything on the chance of outvoting his opponent. 
As a rule the Local Optionist was elected, mainly because 
so few troubled themselves to vote at all. Thus by degrees 
Local Option spread everywhere. Of course, those in favour 
of the policy magnified to the utmost the enormous prosperity 
of districts where drink had been abolished. From Local 
Option to Prohibition is not a far cry. It would seem that 
Maine, riddled with the former, was one of the first States 
to plump for the larger measure. Certainly it was held 
up as a great example to all others. If statistics are more 
reliable than men—which is not an invariable rule—crime 
and misdemeanour had reached vanishing-point. But, what- 
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ever the truth, the water fanatics, with Maine as a concrete 
example, redoubled their efforts and boldly shouted “ Pro. 
hibition,” in all places and at all times, as the one and 
only method by which the States were to be saved from 
dire destruction—mental, moral and physical. It was said 
of Louis XIV that whenever his conscience pricked him 
for ill deeds, he sought refuge in a renewed persecution 
of the Huguenots. So it was with the Prohibitionists, 
If anything went wrong with the Democratic machine— 
a negro lynched, a row in Mexico, an economic strike—drink 
was the cause of the trouble and must be rooted out neck 
and crop. There was nothing to equal their energy and 
enthusiasm since the days of the Inquisition ; almost would 
they have burned drunkards on slow fires or roasted them 
alive in hot ovens. Nevertheless, for some reason or other 
converts were shy; the “roll call”? was far below expec- 
tations; Prohibition seemed to mark time. Now, as all 
organizations, if they are to attain their object, must be 
dynamic, not static, the promoters clearly saw that the 
fight could only be won by a change of ground, as also 
tactics. Thus political strategy was brought into play 
and eventually won the day. Instead, therefore, of the 
frontal attack, oblique methods were employed, that finally 
outwitted the cutest Anti-Prohibitionist. Hitherto Local 
Option had been the cry; the new banner was “ Anti- 


Saloon,” or as we should say, anti-public-house. Now, . 


however well-ordered and respectable the saloon may have 
been in years gone by, there is not the least doubt that 
Time had in no wise worked an improvement. From 
respectable places of meeting, where drink passed wisely 
and well, the saloon too often developed into a hotbed 
of drunkenness—to put it mildly. There were, of course, 
countless exceptions. But be that as it may, the fact 
remains that there were sufficient flagrant cases of intem- 
perance and debauchery to disgust every healthy-minded 
American. The Prohibitionist therefore worked the saloon 
scandal for all he was worth. Thus, if a saloon was ‘‘ closed 
down,” the cause was fully reported in the sympathetic 
Press. Ifthe truth was a little distorted, if gross exaggeration 
coloured the picture, it was all in a good cause—what else 
mattered ? During a recent visit to the States, a full 
fledged, deep-dyed Prohibitionist gave me the most graphic 
account of the latest saloon scandal. In five minutes he 
had worked himself up to such a pitch of excitement and 


horror that for a brief space I came to the conclusion that — 


every man in the States was a dipsomaniac, and that was 
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the impression intended. I finally discovered, however, that 


_ the case was an isolated one, in a Western State, and that 


other saloons in the town nearby were perfectly orderly. 
But this is the Prohibitionist’s rdle. He finds a bad case, 
exaggerates the circumstances, magnifies the consequences, - 
and winds up by saying ‘‘ America is doomed.” Really, 
to hear such people talk one would imagine that the ordinary 
American was dying of an easy-chair and three bottles of 
port a day. But the Prohibitionists in their new policy 
made use of a new weapon, far more subtle and dangerous 
than the Press or platform. Briefly stated, every candidate 
for public office—official, political or municipal—was 
personally canvassed on the one and only vital question, 
“Wet or Dry?” If the latter, the entire Prohibition 
machinery was set to work in his favour: if the former, 
every tap, wire and wheel was turned, pulled and worked 
against him. “‘ Peaceful picketing’? was a joke to it. 
From the smallest office of public trust to the highest— 
not excluding the Presidency—the aspiring candidate was 
“cornered.” As a matter of fact, the thoroughness of the — 
campaign was really out of all proportion to the strength 
of the organization. Unadulterated bluff was the main- 
spring. It is always so. It is minorities, grim and deter- 
mined, ready to sacrifice everything—life, if necessary— 
in furtherance of their cause, that ultimately succeed. 
And so it was with the Prohibitionists. They set their 
course with a vow that nothing should alter it; their 
convictions were soul-tied, and neither reason nor facts | 
impressed them in the very least. By dint of threatened 
implication and boastful promises, the most astute and 


unwilling candidate for public office was thus hoodwinked, 


and hastily sold his drink for a mess of pottage! In short, 
the Prohibitionist established a moral funk wherever he 
went. It is easy to see how this policy worked out, why 
such methods were successful. The Drys, as‘often as not, 
held the political balance; the candidate therefore who 
most ardently favoured Prohibition was sure of every 
Dry vote in the district; he won the day. Slowly but 
surely, therefore, the tide of Prohibition rose, until by 
degrees it seemed to accumulate such a flood that the 
wire-pullers of the Republican and Democratic Parties 
began to realize that the Prohibition waters, turned ito 
either stream, might decide even a Presidential Election. 
Prohibition was a factor to be reckoned with. Then came 
the war; to the Prohibitionist it was a Witches’ Sabbath. 
When America finally decided to cast in her lot with the 
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Allies, drink restrictions were agreed upon. What more 
natural than that the saloons. should be closed down? 
There was little opposition to that; even the Wets saw 
the advantages of Temperance in war-time. And so it 
happened that when the Presidential Election did take 
place, the Prohibitionists preached their gospel with fanatical 
zeal. Too late the eyes of the Wets were opened, only 
to discover that the insidious enemy was within the gate. 
Still the fight was stubborn; but so skilfully had the 
Dry leaders laid their plans that opposition was practically 
useless ; victory was assured, and to-day the law forbids, 
under severe penalties, the drinking of intoxicating liquors 
of any sort, kind or description anywhere within the States 
of America. Bolingbroke was right: a nation submits to 
the tyranny of a Government that it would never suffer 
from a King. 

Such are the outstanding features in connection with 
this extraordinary campaign ; they are the common founda- 
tion of every successful movement of the kind, and, briefly 
stated, the governing factors were as follows: ~ 


First and foremost, Prohibition was an ideal; secondly, 


the promoters appealed to individual self-advancement; and 
thirdly, they sank all and every other consideration in the 
attainment of their object. Small wonder that success was 
attained. Granted the same conditions, what cause could fail ? 

Prohibition having won the day, it is particularly 
interesting to see how the law is working out. It was only 
natural, the struggle nearing completion, that. every man 
should lay in as large a stock of wine as his purse and cellar 
could cope with. And so it happened. In a few months 
the huge stocks of the wine merchants were spread all 
over the country. The rich bought lavishly; the less 
wealthy according to their means; whilst as to the poor 
man, a few bottles were his portion. In these circumstances 
it is certain that the poor man is going to suffer most, the 
rich, possibly, later on. Taking all things into consideration, 
I should be inclined to say that, within a year from now, 
none but the well-to-do will have any liquor at all. How 
does that square with Democracy ? Meanwhile, the authori- 
ties are quite unable to put a stop to illicit trading. The 
country, it is true, is legally dry, but the man who wants 
liquor and is prepared to pay the price can always get it. 
Further, if the wine-merchant is “‘ out of stock,” the druggist 
is not. There are numerous cases of sickness, real and 
feigned, that outwit the cleverest doctor. Spirits are 
difficult to concoct, beer is easy. Add to these methods 
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of evasion the fact that the Canadian frontier towards 
the States is three thousand miles in extent, the possibilities 
of evading the law are endless. It is the old, old story 
over again. The one tree in the garden was forbidden, 
and because it was forbidden, the fruit seemed more desirable 
than any other that pleased the taste of man. The same 
spirit of disobedience is with us always. It is not so much 
the apple in the orchard that prompts the schoolboy’s 
desire; it is the wall that excites his determination. 
Whether or no the people of America will eventually settle 
down to the existing Liquor Law remains to be seen; I 
am strongly of opinion that they will, and this for two 
reasons—Climate and Inclination. As regards the first, 
there is not the least doubt that the climate of the States, 
as a whole, does not lend itself to strong drink. It is 
indulged in, but habit, not necessity, is the motive force. 
Man for man, I should say that less liquor is consumed 
in New York than in any other town in the States. As 
to inclination to accept Prohibition, it is very odd that, 
although the existing law is cursed on all sides, there is 
not a man (or an organization) who has felt sufficient 
inconvenience or resentment to stir up public opinion 
against it. This, I think, can only he explained by the 
solid good sense of the ordinary American. The majority 
dislike Prohibition, but also the majority realize that from 


the national point of view it has great advantages. That 


public opinion now, as an alternative to Prohibition, is in 
favour of light wines and thin beer is very certain; but 
that the Prohibitionist will give way one inch of the ground 
he has won is very doubtful. But, however that may be, 
“Light Drinks versus Liquor Poison” will be the future 
battle-cry. Finally, let it not be forgotten that if the law 
of Prohibition is to be changed, in no matter how small 
a degree, the consent of two-thirds of the States is necessary. 
There seems little chance of that, considering that neither 
candidate in the forthcoming Presidential Election has 
thought it wise to even mention the subject in his Address. 

And as things have reached this stage in the States, 
what chance is there of our adopting the same policy ? 
Is such an eventuality quite unthinkable? Already the 
ball is fairly rolling in Scotland. On June Ist last the 
Scottish Temperance Act came into force, by which, if not 
not more than 35 per cent. of the electors in any given 
area vote against Local Option, it is to be taken for granted 
that the inhabitants are against the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. Here is a chance for Apathy, and from all accounts 
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the Local Veto party, in Lanarkshire at any rate, have 
managed to lull the majority into a state of icy indifference. 
To those, therefore, who consider Prohibition impossible 
here in England, I would say: Wherein does our national 
character differ so vastly from that of America? We have- 
idealists to whom total abstinence is a religion; have we 
no candidates for office who lay themselves out to ‘score 
votes ? And is combination for a particular purpose the 
unique product of the States? Add to this that the vast 
majority of women voters in the United Kingdom are 
opposed to drink, and one has all the vital elements at hand. 
for a successful campaign. Now, as there are what are called 
“snap” divisions in the House of Commons, so it is possible 
to have “snap” elections in the country. “ Chinese 
Slavery ’’ was a case in point. A certain Minister uttered 
a “terminological inexactitude’’ and the fight was won. 
What is to prevent the same Right Hon. Gentleman per- 


petuating such another contemptible delusion in the pursuit . 


of office? Backed by a fanatical organization that has 
flattered the ambition of thousands of place-hunters, the 
unfortunate elector will awake only to find that he has 
been again drugged by a quack prescription. “‘ Political 
Parties,” in this respect, as Pelham truly said, “‘ like snakes,” 
are moved “ by the tail.” 

But when all is said and done, the one and only vital 
consideration is, will Prohibition suit our climate, tempera- 
ment and character? If only Parliament, when legislating, 
would take these three factors more into consideration, 
the community would be the happier. As it is, the 
necessity for such-and-such a Bill is measured by the 
number of votes it will attract. Now, the only possible 
way of meeting the Prohibition danger is to formulate 
some counteracting policy which will result in practical 
and effective legislation on strictly temperance lines. I use 
the word in its true sense. At present, everyone admits 
that excessive drinking is an evil; that such cases in England 
are far too numerous; that great harm results. But there 
the matter ends. The law only steps in after the drunkard 
has committed a‘crime ; little or nothing is done to eradicate 
the root cause of the evil. Whether or no alcohol, qua 
alcohol, is a good or a bad thing, may be argued, one side 
or the other, till the crack of doom. The fact remains 
that in certain climates man needs a stimulant. In cold 
and damp countries this desire is strong; in the Tropics 
it is far less.) Where we have gone astray in England is 
not in our taste for liquor, but in our indulgence of bad | 
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drink, and that, too often, imbibed in excess. As regards 
quantity, nothing but education or the development of 
moral self-respect can produce moderation; as to the 
quality of our liquor, not only is it thoroughly pernicious, 
but it is totally unsuited to our needs, by which I mean 
that it lacks the stimulating effect necessitated by our 
climate. Every country has its national drink, the in- 
gredients of which counteract the physical deficiency due 
to an adverse climate. For centuries ale was the staple 
drink of England, which if we had held to, neither Tee- 
totalism nor Prohibition would ever have been heard of. 
Now, this ale of our forefathers was the drink of ‘‘ Merrie 
England.” It was made of fermented barley and sugar 
of malt, mixed with pure water. This same malt, known 
to chemists as maltose, not only gave warmth, but assisted 
digestion and appetite, and in addition produced physical 
energy. In short, ale as a nourishment had no equal. 
Indeed, there is an old rhyme which says: 


Wine is but a single broth, 
But ale is meat and drink and cloth. 


And in this connection it is worth noticing that, acting 
as a food, men rarely continued drinking after their hunger 
had been satisfied. Such was the staple drink of the great 
masses in England, who throve on it mentaily and bodily. 
That the national taste will revert to this old drink is to 
be hoped; it is not very probable, for the public palate 
has been thoroughly vitiated. But at any rate the manu- 
facture of pure liquor—beer or otherwise—should be insisted 
upon. Is this too much to ask of our Legislators ? Teetotal 
advocates talk very glibly as to the healthful properties 
of tea and coffee as compared with liquor; but do they 
realize that both contain a poison, caffeine and tannic acid, 
which can be quite as harmful as beer or spirits? Mohammed 
knew all about this. Indeed, the Koran forbids the Faithful 
to touch coffee. The Prophet has been directly disobeyed, 
for coffee is to-day the beer of the East. Tea runs it very 
close; and smoking is a good third. Will anyone argue 
that this trio of indulgence has produced a character, 
disposition or temperament superior to that of Western 
peoples ?—despite the fact that in the East liquor-drinking 
is in its infancy. 

Then, as to Prohibition and our national temperament. 
We are not a drinking race, and never have been ; and here 
it is well to remember that the population of the British 
Isles is to-day over fifty millions, and that convictions 
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for drunkenness for the last year did not exceed sixty 
thousand. Double the figure and the record is not so bad. 
In saying that we are not a drinking race, I shall be reminded 
of our forefathers and their “‘three-bottle men.” But I 
speak of the great masses, who from all times have been 
sober, hardworking and prosperous. Strange as it may 
appear, the Puritans are largely responsible for the excessive 
drinking that exists to-day. Smug, unctuous and hypo- 
critical, to them good-fellowship was a sin, hospitality a 
crime, and so they draped ‘‘ Merrie England’”’ in drab, 
abolished all pleasurable and healthful enjoyment—every- 
thing, in fact, including liquor, that might give rise to 
merriment. And what was the result? Having raised a 
hue and cry against drink (ale); having made drunkenness 
a penal offence; having suppressed all village sports, the 
most pernicious beverages were secretly concocted, which 
the poorer classes drank behind closed doors. Such an 
invasion of liberty naturally produced a spirit of opposition, 
and men drank to excess, more often than not, in order 
to register their independence. As a nation we can be led 
anywhere ; compulsion is hateful. 

And lastly, how would Prohibition fit in with our national 
character’? Even in these days excessive drinking is far 
less common than in Georgian times. It was then the 
fashion ; to-day it is the reverse. The truth is, the national 
taste is changing rapidly. Any Prohibition law, therefore, 
will be at the expense of moderate drinkers, who are an 
increasing majority. How will this work out? I do not 
believe that the people of this country would stand Pro- 
hibition for a moment, if only they can be made to realize 
the true facts of the case. But there is a great danger that 
the enemy may take us unawares, and in some specious 
disguise invade our homes by the back-door. The wise 
course, therefore, is to take time by the forelock. To this 
end let us by all means spread the gospel of Temperance, 
but let us also be on our guard against the wiles of the 
Prohibition-monger. Further still, legislation should be at 
once introduced in favour of pure beer, light wines and 
sound spirits. As regards the latter, the quality, as a rule, 


is pernicious to a degree; the results proportionately: 


disastrous. Properly matured—and this is vitally impor- 
tant—spirits would lose half their deleterious effects. And 
lastly, let us insist on a root-and-branch reform of the 
public-house, so that in future it may be patronized not 
only by those who drink, but also by those who seek good 
cheer and good-fellowship. T. Comyn Piatt 
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“To shake off traditional notions about Poland and realize 
how largely it has become industrialized is a main point 
in the modern study of continental affairs.’ This shrewd 
remark, made recently by an English author and publicist, 
is not only true, but useful and opportune. We are too 
apt to think of Poland in terms of the past. After her 
last insurrection in 1863, Poland, like a subterranean river, 
became lost to sight both in Europe and Great Britain. 
We still tend to think of her in terms of 1863, as a nation 
of peasants and nobles. Her later evolution was unknown. 
We are blind to the fact that long before the war Poland, 
like Bohemia, had become largely industrialized, and that 
industry as well as agriculture formed an important 
eement in her social and economic life. 

It is of vital importance to bear this truth in mind 
if we desire to estimate correctly, not merely the needs of 
the new. Poland, but the whole economic situation of Central 


‘and Eastern Europe. But, while it is important to remember 


this truth, we shall not grasp it fully unless we think of it 
in conjunction with another, which is in a sense its comple- 
ment. It is a most striking fact that, while in Poland 
industry was developing, in Germany at the same moment 
agriculture was declining. Poland in the eighteenth cen- 
tury had neglected industry and commerce. There can 
be no doubt, moreover, that one of the causes of her fall 
was the decay of the towns and the overdevelopment 
within the community of two classes, the nobles and peasants, 
at the expense of a middle class. Before 1863 she suffered 
from what might be called an ‘agricultural inflation. In 
Germany, on the other hand, after 1870, the situation was 
precisely the reverse. She had become over-absorbed in 
industry. By this over-absorption in industry she had 
reached a position as abnormal as that of Poland in 1863. 
She suffered from an industrial inflation. Now, if we may 
assign as one of the causes of the fall of Poland the decay 
of the towns and the overdevelopment within the commu- 
nity of two classes at the expense of a third, there can be 
no doubt that German industrial inflation at the expense 
of agriculture was one of the causes of the Great War and 
of her fall. 

The same writer who called attention to the develop- 
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ment of industry in Poland has also called attention to the 
disproportion between industry and agriculture in Germany ; 


Up to the beginning of the reign of William IT agriculture in Germany 
still gave not far from as much occupation as all branches of commerce and 
industry put together—certainly rural labour was not less than 40 per cent, 
of the whole. When the war broke out the latter proportion had fallen so 
rapidly that only about 25 per cent. of the population depended on the land, 
This fact was part of the origin of Armageddon. It means that the growth of 
the manufacturing towns was to some extent a forced inflation due to a mania 
for industrialism and money. The banks and the syndicates, like the Emperor 
and the professors, were all stimulating the process in a national temper 
which can only be called one of sanguine speculation. There must be some 
check on this and some reversal of it. The revival of employment in Germany 
ought to be effected to a marked extent by a return to agriculture. Germany 
would in the long run gain by this. The world would gain by it. It would 
help to restore a normal psychology in Central Europe. The Allies ought 
not to be led for a moment into doing anything to prevent it.—The Economic 
Foundations of Peace, by J. L. Garvin. : 


We have here, in fact, two parallel phenomena, and it 
is illuminating to compare them. In Poland there had 
been an overdevelopment of agriculture and a neglect of 
industry and commerce. This exaggerated and one-sided 
development was one of the causes of her fall. In Germany 
there had been a forced overdevelopment of industrialism, 
to the disadvantage of agriculture. This distortion and 
exaggeration of one element in her social and economic 
life was undoubtedly one of the causes of the Great War 
and of her downfall. What, then, is the solution? For 
Poland, it is obviously necessary to develop her industries, 
Thus she would become a normal well-balanced State, 
prosperous, self-supporting, economically independent. For 
Germany, it is equally obvious that the cry must be 
in great measure “ Back to the land.” Her return to a 
normal psychology can only be effected by a return in 
large numbers to the land—her own land—by a fairer 
distribution of the land among her people, and its cultiva- 
tion, no longer by thousands of alien immigrant labourers, 
but by the Germans themselves. 

There is a third point which should not be forgotten. 
Germany endeavoured during the war to break indus 
trially, not only France and Belgium, but also Poland. 
She ransacked industrial towns like Warsaw and Lodz, 
removing their tools and machinery to Germany. Repara- 
tion should be made by Germany not only to France and 
Belgium, but also to Poland. As has been well said by 
the same writer : 
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Her political independence will be an utter mockery unless she is helped 
to reorganize @ prosperous economic life. . . . It must be thoroughly understood 
‘that Poland is the key to all the rest. To put its independence upon a sure 
footing is essential to the safety of every other support of a system of peace 
with freedom in Eastern Europe. 


Unless we bear these facts in mind, it will be impossible 
to understand the importance, not only to Poland and 
Germany, but to all Europe, of the problem of Upper 
Silesia. It is only in their light that this problem can be 
properly appreciated. 

What is this problem? Shortly stated it is this: 
whether over a million Poles who dwell in this district 
should be included in Germany or in Poland. According 
to the German official statistics of 1910, the actual number 
of Poles in the district of Oppeln, i.e. Upper Silesia, was 
1,258,000. According to authoritative Polish statistics it 
was 1,560,000. In any case, even if we accept German 
statistics, we are understating the case if we say that 
the Poles in Upper Silesia number over a million. 

What is the percentage of Poles and Germans? Accord- | 
ing to the German Census of 1910 the Poles in Upper Silesia 
formed 60 per cent. of the population. But, if we take 
away three Germanized communes on the German frontier 
—which in accordance with the principle of nationality 
should be included in Germany—in the remaining twenty- 
one communes the Poles form nearly 70 per cent. of the 
population, according to German statistics themselves. 


_If, moreover, we eliminate the Beamten class, the Prussian 


bureaucracy and the swarms of Prussian officials with 
their families and adherents, and confine ourselves to the 
native inhabitants, it would probably be correct to say 
form 


over 80 per cent. of the population of Upper Silesia. 

But the problem of Upper Silesia is not alone or in its 
essence a political problem. It goes far deeper. It is a 
problem which, though it has a political side, is economic 
in its essence. It is, in fact, a problem on whose solution 
depends the future economic equilibrium between the Slav 
and the Teutonic- peoples. Fortunately or unfortunately 
for them, the Poles of Upper Silesia inbabit a territory 
containing one of the richest coalfields in the world. The 
Germans desire, not so much to keep a million Poles under 
their rule as to retain the land the Poles inhabit. Had the 
land been valueless, the Germans might have let them, go. 
They desire to keep them because in keeping them they 
keep their coal. 
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It is true that in Upper Silesia other minerals exist in 
great quantities: iron, zinc, lead, copper, cobalt, arsenic,, 
cadmium, etc. But it is sufficient here to call attention 
to its coal. The coal-mines of Upper Silesia have been 
worked for over a century, the first, the “‘ Koenigin Luise. 
grube,”’ near Zabrze, having been opened in 1790 by Baron 
Friedrich von Reden, a German mining engineer educated in 
England. At the beginning of the nineteenth century about 


a million tons were extracted annually. the middle 


of the century, with the appearance of railways, a 
further development took place, and in 1870 the output 
had reached nearly six million tons per annum. In the 
last forty years the output has increased enormously, 
having reached 36,622,969 tons in 1911. 

It may be added that the coal of Upper Silesia is of 
excellent quality, found at a very small depth below the 
surface, and capable, like that of Austrian Silesia, and 
unlike that of Galicia and Russian Poland, of being trans- 
formed into coke. It is interesting to note that the first 
coke-furnace in Upper Silesia, near Zabrze, was built in 
1791 by Baildon, an English engineer. 

The following figures, showing the proportion of the 
coal produced in Upper Silesia to that produced in the 
rest of Poland, will throw light upon the matter under 
discussion. The total output of coal in Poland (including 
Upper and Austrian Silesia) was in 1911 as follows: 


Tons. 
Upper Silesia . 36,622,969 
Austrian Silesia (Ostrawa-Karwin) 8,073,713 
Cracow (Galicia) .. 1,653,724 
Dombrowa (Russian Poland .. 5,769,928 
Total .. .. 52,120,334 


If now we deduct Austrian Silesia, a large portion of 
which is claimed by the Czechs, it will be seen that Poland, 
without Upper Silesia, possesses very little coal. 

It should, moreover, be carefully -borne in mind that 
even before the war the output of coal in Galicia and 
Russian Poland did not suffice for the needs of the country. 
Poland was obliged to import coal. Upper Silesia fur- 
nished coal not only to Posen and West Prussia (both now 
included in Poland), but also, in spite of tariffs, to Galicia 
and Russian Poland. Russian Poland in 1913 imported 
from Upper Silesia about 1,400,000 tons; Galicia from 
Upper Silesia in the same year 2,000,000 tons. Posen, 
West Prussia, Upper Silesia, with Galicia and the former 
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Russian Poland, form, in fact, a single economic unit. 
United, Poland is capable of economic independence. If, 
however, Upper Silesia with its Polish inhabitants be 
excluded from Poland, Poland, with her increasing indus- 
trial activity, becomes dependent to a very large extent, 
for this essential element of her industrial-development, 
on Germany. 

There is a further consideration. Russian Poland before 
the war exported coal to Lithuania and to the eastern 
districts of the old Russian Empire. The Germans may 
thus, by retaining Upper Silesia, control economically not 
mly Poland, but also a large portion of Russia. 

Let us now compare the output of coal in Poland, which 
atits highest estimate and including Upper Silesia amounted 
roughly to 50,000,000 tons, with the output of coal in other 
countries. That of France in 1912 was 41,000,000 tons. 
In Germany the total output of coal (coal and lignite), 
if we include Upper Silesia, reached in 1912 the stupendous 
fyure of 255,000,000 tons. This fact alone should make 
ws pause before we say glibly, ‘‘ Germany needs coal. 
let her have Poland’s coal. Do not let us take from her 
Upper Silesia.” For, quite apart from the extreme 
inexpediency of allowing Germany to obtain an economic 
control over Poland and East Russia, it is evident that 
this fact alone is not without menace to Europe. 

Has German psychology changed ? Before we are more 
trtain upon this point than we are yet, we should be 
very unwise if we viewed without anxiety the retention 
by Germany of the colossal store of coal in the coalfields 
of Upper Silesia. | 

Professor Sollas some time ago in The Times (December 
12, 1918) warned us of a certain danger as it affected 
Great Britain : 


Our coal is the only great source of energy which we possess ; its quantity 
strictly limited, and what is consumed can never be replaced. Unfortunately, 
these islands are far less bountifully provided with this precious material 
than some other territories, notably Germany. Germany, as Fritz Fech, one 
of the leading German geologists, points out, contains the richest deposits of 
tal in Europe, and it is estimated by this authority that the coalfields of 
Ssarbriick, Aix-la-Chapelle and Westphalia will outlast our own by some four 
hundred or five hundred years, and that of Upper Silesia, now in the possession 
Y Prussia, by over seven hundred or eight hundred years. . . . Germany, 
vith the richest coalfields in Europe, has helped herself during the war to the 
toal of France and Belgium, and has made it necessary for us to supply our 
tends, as well as ourselves, from our rapidly diminishing stores. 


How is it conceivable, in view of this, that any English- 
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man, even if blind to the claims of justice, but with ay 
intelligent perception of European interests, should regard 
without dismay any proposal to hand over to Germany 
—at the expense of Poland, and in defiance of the principle 
of nationality and of political and economic justice—the 
- coalfields of Upper Silesia? Especially if we bear in mind 
the fact that during the Great War a large part of the 
~eannon shells and cartridges with which British soldiers 
were killed were cast in the iron-foundries of Upper Silesia, 

Not only Professor Sollas, but Professor H. E. Armstrong 
has also called attention to the danger : 


Our coal, we know, is going. The unreasoned, selfish use of oil that is 
setting in to an alarming extent on every hand threatens the early exhaustion 
of the world’s supplies. Everybody is rushing to use oil because it is easily 
applied. Coal will soon reach a price at which it can no longer be used 
economically. . . . Germany’s supply of coal will outlast our own. Moreover, 
the war has improved the position of Germany enormously. I believe she 
will eventually dominate Russia and all the resources of Russia. I believe, 
too, that she will eventually seek to dominate the East through Russia. 


It will thus be seen that if we regard Upper Silesia 
from a larger point of view, not merely as a remote local 
dispute, an uninteresting and tiresome national squabble, 
but in its bearing upon Europe as a whole and upon Great 
Britain, the question is one of vital importance. It is of 
vital importance for two reasons: the first political, the 
second economic. 

On the one hand, it is certain that if over a million 
Poles living together in a compact mass, bordering on 
Poland, and separated by no barrier whatever, linguistic, 
racial or geographical, from Poland, are forbidden to unite 
with Poland, a permanent source of political irritation 
will exist in Central Europe. Relations between Germany 
and Poland will never be placed upon a settled basis. And 
Poland, still dismembered, her national problem still un 
solved, will continue to cause trouble and anxiety to Europe. 
The principle of nationality may not be everything, but 
no one could fail to regard with misgiving the outbreak 
of a new ‘‘irredentism”’’ in the heart of Europe. On 
political grounds alone it would be fatal to ignore the 
rightful claims of these million Poles. No one proposes 
to take from Germany districts inhabited by Germans. 
i should Poland be deprived of districts inhabited by 

oles ? 

But the question is not merely one of political justice. 
It affects the economic equilibrium between the Slav and 
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the Teutonic nations. Without economic independence, 
political independence is a mockery. If, therefore, Upper 
Silesia remains German, statesmen may build as they will 
paper constitutions for Poland, Bohemia, Russia. That 
will not alter the fact of German political and economic 
domination. Already the uncertainty of the future of 
Upper Silesia has involved Poland in a dispute with 
Bohemia about Cieszyn. Driven back by the Germans 
from Upper Silesia, the Poles have been forced upon the 
Bohemians—much to the satisfaction of the Germans, 
who seek, through keeping Upper Silesia, in accordance 
with the old Bismarkian policy, to play off one against 
the other. Too well the Germans know that if Upper 
Silesia became Polish, Poland, Bohemia and a civilized 
Russia, in friendship together, might attain their political 
and economic independence and escape for ever from 
German control. Upper Silesia, they realize clearly, is 
the keystone of the arch of Polish, Bohemian and Russian 
—in a word, of Slavonic—independence. 

To some it may seem such independence does not matter 
—that it may concern Eastern Europe, but does not concern 
us. Yet if we look into it we shall realize at once that to 
the Western Powers the freedom and independence of 
Slavonic Europe is of paramount importance; for if the 
latter should fall under the control of Germany, the security 
of the West itself would be endangered. Controlling the 
world from Hamburg to Vladivostock, Germany would 
hold a position and command resources which would make 
resistance hopeless. In any new war of aggression or 
revenge—and German psychology has never changed— 
her strength would be resistless. 

The same may be said to-day of Upper Silesia as was 


said by Macaulay in his memorable essay upon Frederick 


the Great and the Prussian annexation of Silesia in 1742:. 


On the head of Frederick is all the blood which was shed in a war which 
raged during many years and in every quarter of the globe, the blood of the 
column of Fontenoy, the blood of the mountaineers who were slaughtered at 
Culloden. The evils produced by his wickedness were felt in lands where the 
name of Prussia was unknown ; and, in order that he might rob a neighbour 
whom he had promised to defend, black men fought on the coast of Coromandel 
and red men scalped each other by the Great Lakes of North America. 


And so to-day, if Upper Silesia remains German, wars 
may yet be fought “‘on the coast of Coromandel.” The 
consequences would be felt not only in America, but in 
Japan. France and Belgium would suffer once again. 
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And on the head of those who betrayed Poland by an act 
of stupid injustice would fall the blood shed in a war which 
would rage for many years and in every quarter of the 
lobe. 

i It is essential that we should keep this question of 
Upper Silesia steadily in mind. Present events on the 
i of Russia may distract our attention. But there can 
be no doubt whatever that, in desiring to retain Upper 
Silesia and to overthrow the plebiscite which is to be held 
there in accordance with the Treaty of Versailles, the 
Germans are working in a concerted scheme with the 
Bolshevists for the: dismemberment and destruction of 
Poland and for the political and economic domination 
of the world. 
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NEVER since that eventful day in 1914 when Germany 
dropped her mask and disclosed her treacherous designs 
against the world’s peace have we been in greater peril 
than at the present time. What the Huns with their 
mighty armies were unable to accomplish, the crass stupidity 
and conceited ignorance of our Government officials may 
yet succeed in accomplishing. 

As Lord Inchcape truthfully says: ‘‘ A State can be 
laid low just as effectively by wrong ideas as by an invading 
army. ‘There is no agency of destruction known to the 
chemists that is half as formidable as the T.N.T. of bad 


economics.” 


We are threatened with wholesale bankruptcy and 
national ruin through the policy now being strenuously 
advanced by the Treasury and Inland Revenue officials, 
aided by certain financiers, both national and international, 
and their organs. 

Unless the true nature of this policy is exposed and the 
conspiracy which lies at its root defeated, the British 
taxpayers will not only be saddled with a debt which will 
become practically inextinguishable, but we shall witness 
a period of industrial depression and social upheaval far 
more terrible than that following the Napoleonic wars of 
a century ago. The darkest page in the history of British 
industry started about 1819, and continued with but little 
relief until 1849, and was brought about by the very policy 
with which we are now threatened. The latter portion of 
this period was known as the ‘“‘ Hungry Forties.” The 
social horrors of that time, when starvation, want, disease 
and death stalked through the land, are known to every 
reader of modern history. It was the contemplation of 
these horrors that prompted Karl Marx—a German Jew 
refugee—to write his famous work Das Kapital, which 
became the organ, and its theories the foundation, of modern 
Socialism. Incidentally it may be said that to the authors 
of the misguided financial policy which brought about these 
terrible events must be ascribed, indirectly, the origin of 
Bolshevism. For it is from the teachings of Karl Marx 
that Lenin and his associates imbibed their inspiration. 
It was through witnessing the social miseries of this same 
period that Richard Cobden and John Bright started their 
Free Trade movement—having superficially and incorrectly 
diagnosed the real nature of the economic disease. History 
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abounds with instances of the disastrous results which 
invariably follow the adoption of this fatal policy—which 
our Bourbon officials are striving to re-establish—results 


of which they are either totally ignorant or to which they 


are callously indifferent. What is this policy? By our 
financial journals it is termed “deflating the currency.” 


To our ancestors it was known as “ contracting the currency,” - 


which is a much better and more truthful expression. 
“Deflating the currency” begs the whole question 
which is in dispute between the two schools of Rational 
and Frenzied Finance. The contention of the latter school 
is that our money supply during the war became “ inflated,” 
and is the sole cause of the present era of high prices. By 
“inflation”? most people mean an excessive and wholly 
unnecessary supply, i.e. a supply in excess of the legitimate 
demand. And the implication is that by contracting the 
currency to its normal or pre-war volume, prices and 
conditions will automatically return to their pre-war levels, 
The Rational School deny these assertions and assumptions. 
They maintain that the increase in the currency was 
essential for enabling the Government and the people to 
carry on the war to a successful issue. The war created 
an enormously increased demand for all kinds of goods, 
and in order to produce and exchange these goods (including 
war munitions) an increase in money, in banking and credit 
facilities proportional to this increased demand was obli- 
gatory. They claim that this proportion of money and 
credit to goods produced (including munitions of war), far 
from having been increased, has scarcely been maintained, 
But the fact that a large proportion of these goods were 


necessarily destroyed in order to defeat the enemy must ° 


naturally have altered the pre-war ratio of money and credit 
to goods. It takes just as much money to finance the 
production of the munitions of death as it does to manu- 
facture the necessities of life. 

The Rational School of Finance also call attention to 
the dangerous conditions under which our pre-war economic 
system was maintained. When the shadow of the Great 
War was first thrown upon the stage, and before even a 
shot was fired, the whole foundation of our gold currency 
‘and banking system crumpled up and collapsed. It was 
then seen that the so-called “ gold basis ’”’ was a consummate 
fraud, and the bankers were unable to meet 10 per cent. 
of their liabilities in legal tender. Hence every bank had 
to close its doors until the Government could provide a 
sufficient supply of Treasury-notes—which represent the 
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national credit—to enable them to avoid bankruptcy by 
paying their depositors in what some of these same bankers 
have now the impudence to speak of as a “cheap and 
debased currency.” If these Treasury-notes were “ de- 
based,”’ the only conclusion one can arrive at is that these 
gentlemen, with the connivance of the Government, per- 
petrated a mean and despicable swindle on their depositors. 
The disclosures as to the rotten and unstable condition of 
our financial system made in August 1914 prove conclusively 
that our pre-war money supplies were ridiculously inade- 
quate to support the nation’s trade, commerce and indus- 
tries, without running the greatest peril whenever anything 
abnormal occurred politically. And to attempt to re- 
establish that system under present conditions, with our 
National Debt augmented ten times its pre-war volume, 
would be the height of madness. 

The Rational School maintain that the increase of the 
currency was the natural result of the debts which the 
Government had to create to carry on the war, and of 
the increased demand for commodities; and this demand, 
accompanied by an inadequate supply, was and still is 
the real cause of high prices. In short, high prices and the 
demand for increased wages necessitated a greater supply 
of currency. The difference between these two schools of 
thought is of the greatest possible importance to the 
nation’s interests and to every wage-earner and business 
man in the country. Because, if the contention of the 
Frenzied School of Finance is correct, if there is more money 
in circulation than is really essential for carrying on our 
commerce, trade and industries under present conditions, 
“inflation is the only word to describe such a state of 
the currency, and a reduction or contraction of the supply 


| is the proper remedy. On the other hand, if the supply 


isno more than sufficient for the maintenance of our trade 
and for the well-being of the country, if the present volume 
of currency is due to the necessities of our present economic 
conditions, then the movement to contract the supply is 
a most serious menace to our financial and industrial 
stability and fraught with the very greatest peril. 

Is it true that our currency is inflated ? Have we too 
much money in the country? The question may be 
readily answered. Suppose someone with the intelligence 
of the ordinary Treasury official made the assertion that 
there was an oversupply of wheat, and that in consequence 
we were having a surfeit of bread. How would the average 
man prove the folly of such a barefaced misstatement ? 
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Surely by pointing to the high price of the ordinary loaf 
and to the general outcry against the bread shortage. Apply 
the same simple test to the currency. The bank-rate 
(i.e. the price of the money loan)—with but one or two 
single exceptions—has never been higher during the past 
century than it is to-day. 

Ask our manufacturers why they are not increasing 
their output and why prices are so high, and they will tell 
you that one of their chief troubles is a scarcity of money 
and the abnormally high bank-rate, which greatly aug. 
ments costs of production and restricts output. Ask Dr, 
Addison why the crying need for more houses is not satisfied 
more promptly, and he will say “ Lack of money.” Ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer what is his greatest diffi. 
culty, and why he doesn’t reduce the floating National 
Debt, and again you will be told it is scarcity of money, 
Ask the ordinary merchant and tradesman why they offer 
as much as 5 per cent. discount on invoices for immediate 
cash payments, and they will tell you it is due to their 
‘need of money. And yet, in face of all these evidences 
to the contrary, Government officials and University pro- 
fessors are continually crying out that our currency is 
“inflated,” and that the road to prosperity is by curtailing 
the money supply. One professor actually finishes a recent 
essay on the paper pound as follows: ‘‘ When the scales 
at last fall from the eyes of the people of Europe, groaning 
under the rise of prices, they will no longer cry to their 
Governments ‘Hang the profiteers!’ but ‘Burn your 
paper money, and go on burning it till it will buy as much 
gold as it used to do!’” 

One wonders what kind of madness has seized the minds 
of men otherwise regarded as sane to write such palpable 
nonsense. It is safe to say that if the people of Europe took 
the advice of this professor seriously, half the population 
would die within the next few months. 

The truth is that if the British people were to study 
this vexed question of finance, which the professors and 
experts have done their best to shroud in mystery, they 
would burn the books of such writers and regard them as 
madmen. 

Now let us see what are the facts. Let us get a pro 
portional view of the situation, and then we can judge of 
the wisdom or folly of all this clamour. Our legal-tender 
note issue—which is the subject of these attacks—amounts 
to somewhere about £320,000,000. A ‘“‘ preposterous 
amount” says the financial hack-writer, who gets his 
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instructions from the financier. “The sole cause of the 
present high prices,” says the Sunday-paper publicist, who 


| gets his cue from the financial columns of his daily, edited 


by the former. Before we can judge respecting the question 
of inflation, we must know what is the regular demand for 
money. First, then, all wages and many salaries are 
paid in these notes. With the present high wage standard, 
it takes at least three times as much money to meet this 
demand as it did in 1913. Prior to the war the total volume 
of legal tender was a little under £160,000,000. With 
wages and prices at their present level, the present volume 
of Treasury-notes is barely sufficient to meet the legitimate 
demand. 

Then we have to consider the ready-money purchases 
made by those who are not members of the wage-earning 
classes. The amount that is constantly carried in the pockets 
of the people is a very considerable sum, as shown by the 
amounts paid out for amusements, charities, etc. But 
the most serious question of all is the minimum amount of 
legal tender necessary to sustain the vast mountain of 
debt which the banks and financial institutions have to 
carry. To-day the amount of deposits belonging to the 
public, and which is legally payable on demand in legal 
tender by the English Joint Stock Banks alone, is, in-round 
numbers, £1,900,000,000. If we include all the banks of 
the United Kingdom, the aggregate amount is about 


— £2,400,000,000. And the only barrier between this vast 


ocean of debt and the general bankruptcy of our banks is 
this comparatively small volume of paper money. One 
has only to imagine what would happen if the owners of 
but 10 per cent. of these bank deposits should take it into 
their heads one day to attempt to withdraw their deposits. 
It took a much smaller percentage of withdrawals in July 
1914 to make the whole of our false monetary system come 
tumbling down and compel the Banks to close their doors 
for several days, in order that the Government could issue 
the present Treasury-notes and save the banks and the 
country from financial ruin. And not the least contemptible 
feature in the present outcry is the attitude towards these 
same notes of the very class who were saved from ruin by 
their issue. 

It should be remembered that the final settlement of 
all debts is compulsorily payable in legal tender on the 
demand of creditors, and whenever confidence is destroyed, 
whenever the public get nervous regarding the stability 
of the banks, there is an immediate general demand for 
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cash—for the statutory legal debt-paying instrument, irre. 
spective of what the instrument happens to be made of— 
whether gold, silver, paper or pig iron. During the paper. 
rouble period of Russia, a century or so ago, there was a 
temporary panic, and hundreds rushed to their banks 
demanding these paper notes. Gold and silver were offered 
in large sums for these paper roubles and refused. Simi- 
larly, in India, on a similar occasion, gold was offered for 
silver rupees and refused because silver was legal tender 
and gold was not. It is only on such occasions that the 
public can be brought to recognize the fact that money 
(i.e. legal tender) is the creation of the State, and that the 
Government has always the power to save the country 
from wholesale bankruptcy by issuing sufficient paper money 
to satisfy the demand of creditors. 

The classic illustration of our pre-war economic system 
was the sugar-loaf turned upside down. In short, it is the 
pyramid inverted and standing upon its- apex, the latter 
representing gold. And upon this little point—infinitesimal 
in comparison with the load it had to carry—rested the 
whole of the credit, industries, trade and commerce of 
Great Britain. Small wonder that the export of a few 
millions in gold affected the stability of the whole structure. 
To-day the structure is even more insecure. Whilst the 
~ apex has expanded, the superstructure has expanded in a 
much greater proportion. And in face of this undeniable 
fact there are men in high places who are seriously proposing 
to reduce this apex still further. Their plan is to weaken 
the foundation in order that part of the superstructure 
(credit) may collapse. 

Attention has recently been called to the instability 
of our great national cathedral, St. Paul’s. It is stated 
that, owing to recent excavations and the vibration due to 
the underground traffic, the safety of the structure is 
questionable. What would the public think of an architect 
who seriously suggested digging away part of the cathedral’s 
foundation in order to lighten the structure? And _ yet 
this is a far less dangerous proposal than that which is now 
contemplated by the Government officials and advocated 
by some of our financial writers. 

High prices are traceable to two main causes. First, 
the war, necessitating the manufacture of munitions and 
commodities which were used solely for destructive pur- 
poses. If, instead of devoting three-fourths of our national 
energies during the past years to warfare, we had issued 
the same volume of money and credit for productive work— 
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building houses, improving our transportation facilities, 
increasing our food-growing areas, getting rid of our slums 
and making England really habitable and prosperous— 
instead of being burdened with a debt of £8,000,000,000, 
we should now have had its equivalent in additional wealth. 
We might have abolished poverty and the fear of want, 
and reduced disease and sickness to comparatively small 
proportions. The credit issued for financing these opera- 
tions would have been represented by the wealth created, 
instead of becoming a mountain of debt. 

Second, the demands of Labour for a larger share of 
the annual produce also necessitated a largely increased 
supply of currency. This, of course, tended to increase 
the costs of production, to cover which the manufacturer 
added to his prices. Labour thought that its demand for 
higher wages would reduce profits and Capital’s share of 
the annual income. But Capital had no intention of for- 
going any of its income. Consequently, as soon as these 
changes had been made, Labour found itself not quite so 
far advanced as it expected. When the cake was divided 
up, the proportion of each class was found to be very nearly 
what it was before the advance. But one fact has been 
entirely overlooked by both parties. And that is that 
although the relative proportions have not varied greatly, 
the cake is much larger than it otherwise would have been. 
The increased volume of currency has enabled us to main- 
tain production at a remarkably high rate, in spite of the 
war—a much higher rate than would have been possible 
without such increase. . 

In spite of the high prices, the general prosperity of the 
people has been greater than at any previous period of our 
history. Never were the working classes, generally speaking, 
better paid or in the enjoyment of greater comforts than 
during the past few years. We have only to look back a 
few years prior to the war to realise the enormous improve- 
ments Labour conditions have since made. In 1906 Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman—the then Premier—stated that 
ten millions of our people were then on the verge of starva- 
tion. What is the condition of these ten-millions to-day, 
in spite of the war’s ravages and the shortage of food 
supplies ? They are better fed and in the enjoyment of a 
standard of/living far higher than has hitherto been reached. 

Now, the first effects of “deflation” will be not merely 
the reduction of prices, but the falling off in orders and the 
consequent throwing of thousands of workmen out of 
emplovment. Cautious business men do not buy goods 
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largely when market prices are falling. And with fall. 
ing markets will come falling wages. Low wages can 


only be maintained when there are numbers of unemployed 


clamouring for jobs at any price. Just as an abundance of 
goods in excess of the demand means low prices, so an 
abundance of unemployed labour spells low wages. And 
this is the avowed object of some of those who are advo- 
cating “deflation.” But the times are dangerous, and a 
period of general unemployment is all that is necessary to 
start a revolution the end of which no man can foretell. 


The “ deflationists ” are therefore playing an extremely 


dangerous game. Even so conservative and orthodox a 
statesman as Lord Milner recently stated in the House of 
Lords: ‘‘ The one thing that terrifies me in looking ahead 
is the fear of the possibility of a restriction of credit.” This 
restriction has already started. The banks are already 
calling in loans and refusing to increase credit facilities, 
regardless of the nature of the securities offered. The only 
safe security for credit under present conditions is legal 
tender, and since the Chancellor (Mr. Austen Chamberlain) 
and his advisers—the Treasury officials—have announced 
that the supply of Treasury-notes will not be augmented, 
the bankers realize that they have reached the limit of the 
credit facilities they may safely offer. Hence business is 
already beginning to suffer the effects of restricted credit. 
Firms who contemplated making extensions for increasing 
their output have called a halt. Some are seriously think- 
ing of reducing the numbers of their hands and staff. 
Many have stopped purchasing material except for their 


immediate needs. It only requires the failure of one. 


or two large houses to start a run which may end in a 
panic. In the meantime, the Government are making 
urgent appeals through the Press and the cinema to em- 
ployers to find jobs for the thousands of demobilized men 
and officers who have been shamefully thrown on their own 
resources. Were it not so terribly tragic, it would be a 
sight to make the Gods roar with laughter—the spectacle 
of a Government urging the country to produce more goods, 
to increase its trade, to find employment for all, to provide 
a much greater revenue in the shape of taxes, whilst its 
Chancellor is deliberately attempting to cut down the 
supply of the one essential which is the crying need of the 
producing and trading classes all over the United Kingdom. 
And the real cause is attributable to the ignorance—the 
appalling ignorance—of Government officials. The per- 
manent officials—mostly college men with no _ practical 
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business training—are a constant menace to the nation’s 
welfare. 

The number of Ministers and officials who are capable of 
writing a really satisfactory up-to-date essay on Finance, or 
in fact upon any branch of Economics, could be counted 
upon the fingers of one hand. It is related of a certain 
Cabinet Minister, who held the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer not very many years ago, that during a meeting 
with the leading City bankers he expressed the desire of 
making his tenure of office memorable by raising British 
credit to the highest standard possible. ‘“‘I want to raise 
British credit, gentlemen, to 5 per cent., and to keep it 
there.” Noticing a look of amusement on the faces of his 
audience, he inquired if they thought his suggestion at all 
an impossibility. Whereupon one banker reminded him of 
the fact that British credit was already higher than he had 
mentioned. ‘‘ Our credit,” said the banker, “‘is already 
less than 4 per cent.” “ That’s what I complain of,” 
replied the Chancellor; ‘“‘I want to raise it still higher, and 
I should like to raise it to 5 per cent.” The story is fairly 
illustrative of the standard of intelligence which has pre- 
sided over the financial destinies of this country from the 
days of Sir Robert Peel (whose father regarded him as a 
fnancial lunatic) until now. The ambition of the present 
Chancellor seems to have soared far above that of most of 
his predecessors. Under his régime British credit has risen 
to 7 per cent., and, as he recently informed us, it may go still 
higher. But behind and controlling all this ignorance and 
superstition may be traced the underground wires which 
direct the entire situation. ‘‘ Deflating’’ the currency, 
raising the bank-rate and a period of falling prices spell 
evil and misfortune to both Labour and Capital. Neither | 
manufacturers nor workmen gain anything from such 
conditions. It is infinitely better for a workman to receive 
his present rate of wages, even though he has to pay high 
prices for his food and clothing and other necessities, than 
it is to be on the verge of starvation with uncertainty of 
employment, low and sometimes no wages, whilst prices 
are low. What difference does it make to a man without 
money whether bread is ore penny or one shilling a loaf ? 
Richard Cobden, Sir Robert Peel and the Freetraders 
imagined that by taking off the tariff on foreign wheat they 
could make England prosperous. But they found that penni- 
less men still starved, even with cheap bread in sight. And it 
was Peel’s foolish ‘‘ deflation” of the currency, that stagnated 
industry and prevented employers from employing labour, 
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that led him in desperation to adopt Cobden’s Free Tradg 
ideas. In short, Free Trade was adopted with the hope 
of its proving a remedy for the social misery and _ horrors 
created by “deflating the currency.” And it was the 
accidental discovery of gold in California and Australia, 
late in the forties, which, by permitting an increase in 
the volume of money, stopped the ravages of Peel’s policy 
and saved this country from ruin—and not Free Trade, 
Free Trade had very little effect at that time. The manv. 
facturer or the workman who shouts for ‘ deflation ’’—for 
what is called “ good ” money (i.e. a restricted gold currency) 
—is merely decrying his own goods and services. “ De. 
flating *’ the currency means inevitably “ deflating” the 
prices of goods and the rate of wages. Deflation spells 
starvation. You can’t have scarce money and good trade 
or high wages. You put money on one side of the scales 
and goods and services on the other. If the money side 
goes up, the goods and wages side must come down, and 
vice versa. Those who imagine they can bring down one 
side and maintain the other side at its present level are 
living in a fools’ paradise ! ; 

Who, then, are the gainers by the policy of deflation? 
The moneylenders, the owners of credit obligations, of 
War Bonds, and the small class who live on fixed incomes, 
University professors, Treasury and other Government 
officials, bank officials, the great Trust and Insurance 
Companies, and particularly those international financiers 
who have invested heavily in War Bonds. These are the 
gentry who are particularly interested in making money 
dear and scarce, even though it means the ruin of thousands 
of business men and the pauperization of millions. And 
the cry for “ deflation ” is confined almost wholly to members 
of the above classes. The professor who wanted to prosecute 
the Government for issuing Treasury-notes in the place of 
golden sovereigns is the same gentleman who counsels the 
people to urge the. Government to burn these notes “ until 
they will buy as much gold.” But apparently he has no 
intention of burning any of the notes that come into his 
possession. If he were to set an example by withdrawing 
all his savings from the bank in Treasury-notes and adding 
his salary thereto and then burning them in public, one 
might regard his advice as somewhat sincere and disin- 
terested. But both he and his fellow-deflationists have no 
desire to sacrifice themselves on the altar of the public 
welfare. It is the Treasury-notes of other people that these 
gentlemen desire should be burned, because this will add to 
the value of their own. 
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Deflating the currency means “ inflating’? debts. If the 
present purchasing power of money is doubled, then it 
follows that everyone owing money must pay in goods or 
services twice what he otherwise would have to pay. In 
short, this movement to contract the currency means wholesale 
robbery. It means plundering the masses for the benefit 
of those who own money and bonds and credits. It con- 
templates the greatest system of confiscation that has 
ever been attempted. For it means the confiscation of 
£8,000,000,000, together with the interest charges for an 
indefinite period. Bringing the value of money back to 
its pre-war level means the doubling of all debts. The 
present War Debt has been incurred in what these pro- 
fessors call: “cheap pounds” and “debased currency.” 
And they have the impudence to suggest that the taxpayers 
should repay this mountainous debt in “dear pounds.” 

Supposing at the commencement of the war the Govern- 
ment had decided to borrow materials, such as cloth, food 
and the products which they have had to purchase, instead 
of borrowing the money or credit with which to buy these 
things, and supposing that the manufacturers and merchants 
who supplied these commodities had petitioned the Govern- 
ment to alter our standards of measurement, i.e. the yard 
stick, the bushel measure and the pound weight, to one-half 
of their present dimensions, but to still retain the names of 
these debased standards—pound, bushel, yard, etc. Sup- 
posing now that the war is over the Government had to 
return these borrowed goods. What should we say if, 
instead of returning the goods according to the debased 
standards under which they were supplied, the Government 
reverted to the old pre-war standards of measurement, 
and compelled the taxpayers to return double the quantities ? 


And yet this is precisely what the Government advisers 


are advocating at the present time. They want the nation 
to repay the War Debt in pounds of pre-war time. If the 
pre-war standard of value had operated all through the 
war, our present War Debt, instead of being £8,000,000,000, 
would be considerably less than £4,000,000,000. It happens 
to amount to £8,000,000,000 because the standard was - 
altered and has become very much smaller than that which 
existed prior to the war. And the proposals are to increase 
this debt to £16,000,000,000 in terms of the present standard! 
No greater fraud could possibly be perpetrated upon the 
British taxpayers than that contemplated by the Treasury 
and advocated by certain bankers and professors, and one 
would only suppose that the moral side of the question 
VOL, LXXVI 6 
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has never been presented to these men, otherwise they could 
hardly fail to see that the policy is one which no honest man 
could possibly entertain. It is to be hoped that honesty 
and good sense will ultimately prevail, and that the Govern. 
ment will be prevented from fully carrying out the policy 
that has been already started. Everyone who has the 
interests of the country at heart will exert his influence 
to prevent the completion of this fatal policy. 


ArtTuuR KITSON 
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EVELYN OF WOOTON 


EveLyN’s Diary has always suffered in popular estimation 
by comparison with the less discreet intimacies of Pepys. 
It is only natural. The failings of poor human nature make 
better reading than its virtues, and indiscretion is the salt 
of reminiscence. How little is known of some of our greatest 
benefactors! Few of those who have found a source of 
perpetual enjoyment in Pepys’ Diary know even the name 
of the man to whose curious industry we owe all. The 
worthy representative of a great name, the Rev. John 
Smith it was, who devoted twelve to fourteen hours a day 
for three years to unravelling the cipher, that treacherous 
confidant, of the real Pepys. The ingenious decoder should 
have been made a bishop, or at least a dean, but was fobbed 
off with a country living in Hertfordshire, and even that 
preferment was only obtained from Lord Brougham by 


. the Unitarian importunity of Miss Harriet Martineau. 


Yet the comparison of Evelyn’s stately record with the 
Rev. John Smith’s discovery is unfair. The one is the 
more amusing because it is the more personal. The other 
is interesting—to many more interesting—but is never 
scandalous. In peaceful Wooton there were no_ secret 
chambers, but one may doubt whetlier Pepys would have 
been so entertaining if he had had any idea that his con- 
fessions would be published to the world. Candour in 
cipher is a much more possible virtue. 

Though not so voluminous, Evelyn’s record covers a 
much longer period, from 1624 till 1706—the last entry is 
a few weeks before his death at the age of eighty-five. 
Pepys left off writing after nine delectable years, and, 
unfortunately, just at a moment when he had established 
his reputation by his brilliant speech in defence of the 
Navy Board before the House of Commons and the future 
was rich in promise. So merely from an historical point 
of view the austerer diarist has the advantage. 

No two men could have been less alike--Evelyn, one 
of the great gentlemen of all time, the one man who would 
seem to realize to the full Aristotle’s ideal of the perfect 
mean; Pepys, the bourgeois, with all the good qualities, 
so numerous, and most of the faults, so venial, of the type. 
Both were successful, but Evelyn started at the top of the 
ladder and sat there, while Pepys had to climb its slippery 
rungs. Yet, oddly enough, had their positions been reversed, 
it may be doubted whether either would have done so well. 
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One can hardly picture the fastidious gentleman schemin 
and elbowing his way through the mob, while his friend’s 
failings were precisely those which might have made him 
only one more ornament of a dissolute if agreeable Court, 

What shocked Evelyn would have delighted Pepys, 


On the famous occasion when Evelyn, walking through - 


St. James’s Park with Charles II, “‘ both saw and heard a 
very familiar discourse between the King and ‘ Mrs. Nellie,’ 
‘ as they called an impudent comedian, she looking out of 
her garden at the top of the Wall, and the King standing in 
the grass walk underneath it,” Evelyn writes “ I was heartily 
sorry at the scene”; but it is to be feared that Pepys’ 
regrets, had he been present, would rather have been that 
he was not in the royal shoes. 

That the two should have been such good friends was 
enormously to the credit of them both. When Pepys dies, 
Evelyn writes: “This day died Mr. Sam Pepys, a very 
worthy, industrious and curious person, none in England 
exceeding him in knowledge of the way in which he had 
passed through all the most considerable offices, Clerk of 
the Acts, and Secretary of the Admiralty, all of which he 
performed with great integrity.” 

Those who are disposed to belittle Pepys should remem- 
ber his loyalty, a very rare virtue of that, or indeed of any 


-day. Evelyn tells us, ““ When King James II went out of 
England, he laid down his office and would serve no more, 


but withdrawing himself from all public affairs, he lived at 
Clapham with his partner, Mr. Hewer, formerly his clerk, 
in a very noble house and sweete place, where he enjoyed 
the fruit of his labours in greater prosperity.” One is glad 
to hear, “‘ He was universally beloved, hospitable, generous, 
learned in many things, skilled in music, a very great cherisher 
of learned men of whom he had the conversation.” Only 
ill-health prevented Evelyn, who was then eighty-three, 
being one of the pall-bearers at the funeral. 

One quality they both possessed in no small degree, 
and one invaluable to a diarist. They were both “ curious 
persons.’ To Evelyn nothing came amiss, from a 
woman who had had twenty-five husbands to the 
invention of the taximeter, then called a way-wiser (a 
much pleasanter name), which was attached to Mr. 


Blount’s coach, “‘ exactly measuring the miles and show: 


ing them by an index as we went on.” Nor is he 
above going to see the famous rope-dancer, “the Turk,” 
and no one was more gratified when that ingenious 
Mohammedan stood on his head “ on the top of a very high 
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mast’; and when he sees the hairy woman he takes care 
to learn that “she had one child that was not hairy, nor 
” He gets Prince Rupert 
to show him how to graven in ‘‘ Mezzo Tinte”’; Sir Kenelm 
Digby tries to convert him to the transmutation of metals, 
but is pronounced “an errant mountebank ” for his pains. 
At the age of eighty-one he goes to see a child-boy “‘ who had 
about the iris of one eye the letters of Deus meus, and of the 
other Elohim, in the Hebrew character. How this was done 
by artifice none could imagine, his parents affirming he was 
so born.” This eye story seems more curious than credible, 
yet the Comtesse de Boigne, in the third volume of her 
entertaining Memoirs, tells us she saw in the year 1828 a 
little girl of two years old with bright blue eyes, of which 
“the iris was composed of little filaments forming white 
letters on a blue-black ground, placed round the pupil 
and making the words ‘Napoleon Emperor.’ The word 
‘Napoleon’ was equally distinct in either eye: the first 
letters of the word ‘ Emperor’ were indistinct in one eye, 
and the last letters.in the other.” And one should not 
forget his humorous account of Sir Richard Bulkeley’s 
invention, the chariot that could not be upset, which, in 
spite of its stability, involved certain inconveniences, such 
as: “It would not contain more than one person: was 
ready to take fire every ten miles, and being placed and - 
playing on no fewer than ten rollers, it made a most 
prodigious noise, almost intolerable.” 

With all his accomplishments there was nothing of the 
pedant about Evelyn. His strong affections and his sense 
of humour kept him human under a load of virtues that 
would have made many another intolerable. Let us always 
remember that delightful picture of Evelyn given by Pepys 
after the news of Lord Sandwich’s victory over the Dutch : 
“This news did so overjoy me that I knew not what to say 
enough to express it, but the better to do it I did walk to 
Greenwich, and there, sending away Mr. Andrews, I to 
Captain Cooke’s,” where among others he finds Evelyn. 


“The receipt of this newes did give us all into such an extasy 


of joy that it inspired to Sir J. Minnes and Mr. Evelyn such 
a spirit of mirth that in all my life I never met with so 
merry a two hours as our company this night was.” Among 
other humours, Evelyn’s contribution was “ Repeating of 
some verses made up for nothing but the various acceptations 
of may and can, and doing it so aptly upon occasion of 
something of that nature and so fast, did make us all die 
almost with laughing,” with the agreeable result that Pepys 
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‘ 


records this as being “one of the times of my life wherein 
I was fullest of true sense of joy”»—and Pepys was a dis- 
cerning hedonist. 

A generous friend, Evelyn even went so far as to lend 
his books and manuscripts, with the usual results. A 
Scottish Duke borrowed many, and with the acquisitiveness 
of his race omitted to return them. Bishop Burnet, who 
ought to have known better, borrowed more for his History 
of the Reformation, and kept them on the pretence they had 
been lost by the negligence of the printers; others were 
borrowed by his friend Pepys, and, sad to relate, are now 
in the Pepysian Library at Magdalen College, Oxford. 

No one was more popular. He had friends in every 
camp. It was this, combined with a certain natural 
shrewdness, that enabled him to live serenely through a 
civil war, four troubled reigns, a restoration, a revolution, 
and die comfortably in his bed during the peaceful times of 
Queen Anne. One of the early entries made after his tour 
in the Netherlands relates how, on November 12, 1642, at 
the Battle of Brainsford, he was on the King’s side. Coming 
in ‘‘ with my horse and armes just at the retreate, but was 
not permitted to stay longer than the 15th, by reason of 
the army marching to Gloucester, which would have left 
both me and my brothers exposed to ruine, without any 
advantage to His Majesty.” That was his point of view. 
It was not ruin he minded so much as purposeless ruin. 
After all, there is no virtue in self-sacrifice if nothing can 
be gained by it, an obvious fact which is often forgotten 
in criticizing the actions of others. His attitude to the 
great struggle was very much that of his contemporary, 
Selden. Both were politicians, both philosophers, but in 
each the philosopher outweighed the politician. ‘‘ Wise men 
say nothing in dangerous times,” either might have said. 
To both the vulgarity of strife was repellent. Each sought 
relief in the same way. Selden left public life, Evelyn 
left England. 

While Evelyn was always a King’s man, his loyalty was 
not of “the King right or wrong” sort. He records his 
sympathy with the deserted Strafford. ‘I beheld on Tower 
Hill the fatal stroke which severed the wisest head in England 
from the shoulders of the Earl of Strafford.” Of the Civil 
War he writes from time to time, the more securely, 
“nobody knowing of my having been in His Majesty’s 
army.” He describes such of the campaign as he saw with 
a detached air, and varies his military observation with a 
little quiet sightseeing. ‘“‘I went to Chichester and home 
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the next day to see the siege of Portsmouth, for now was 
that bloody difference between the King and Parliament 
broken out which ended in the fatal tragedy so many years 
after.’ And then: ‘‘ From thence I went to South’ton 
and Winchester, where I visited the castle, school, church and 
King Arthur’s Round Table, but especially the church and 
its Saxon Kings’ Monuments, which I esteem a worthy 
antiquity.” This is hardly the language or conduct of a 
fanatical Royalist. One gathers he is not sorry to be out of 
it. ‘I went to London, where I saw the furious and jealous 
people demolish that stately crosse in Cheapside.” 

To this he prefers the peace of Wooton, where he finds 
agreeable distraction. ‘‘ Resolved to possess myself in 
some quiet if it might be, in a time of so great jealousy, I 
built by my brother’s permission a study, made a fishpond, 
an island and some other solitudes and retirements at 
Wooton.” Still, he sent his black manége horse and furniture 
to “His Majesty, then at Oxford”; but to be just to 
Evelyn, his attitude was not due to prudence so much as 
disapproval of the King’s policy. But, at the same time, 
he had no sympathy with the other side. Travel seems the 
best escape from the dilemma. At home it became every 
day more difficult to avoid being drawn into one of the two 
parties, with neither of which was he in full sympathy. 
So, “‘ The covenant being pressed, I absented myself, but 
finding it impossible to evade the doing very unhandsome 
things, and which had been a great cause of my perpetual 
motions hitherto between Wooton and London, I obtained 
a license of His Majesty, dated at Oxford and signed by 
the King, to travell again.” 

Evelyn’s whole attitude towards the Civil War throws 
a curious light upon the history of the period. The struggle 
as revealed in the Diary seems to have been much less general 
and far less strenuous than one is apt to suppose. People 
come and go and live their lives very much as usual, apart 
from the actual fighters, and even they are only inter- 
mittently combative. The whole business strikes one as 
being more an affair of politicians than a national contest. 
The horror at the execution of the King would appear to 
have arisen less from the actual execution than from a feeling 
that so drastic an act was out of proportion to the necessities 
of the case. This view must have appealed to a nicely 
balanced mind like Evelyn’s, and he exchanged without 
regret the interests of travel, which were absorbing to a 
man of his temperament, for the turmoil and distraction 
of a contest in which his sympathy and judgment were 
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divided. An unkindly critic might call him a Trimmer, 
But he would have been fairly entitled to have followed 
Halifax’s example and claimed it as a title of honour, 
Macaulay reminds us of his famous defence: “ Everything 
good turns between extremes; the temperate zone turng 
between the climate in which men are roasted and that in 
which they are frozen. The English Church turns between 
the Anabaptist Madness and Papist Lethargy—-the English 
Constitution turns between Turkish Despotism and Polish 
Anarchy. Virtue is nothing but a just temper between 
propensities, any one of which, if indulged to excess, becomes 
vice.’ The Whig historian’s summing up of Halifax’s 
character contained much that might have been written of 
Evelyn: “His taste refined, his sense of the ludicrous 
exquisite, his temper placid and forgiving but fastidious, 
and by no means prone either to malevolence or to enthu- 
siastic admiration,” gives us the very man. 

So Evelyn went on his travels, and if the Stuarts lost 
for the moment a supporter, the world gained for all time 
an account intimate and fascinating of the Europe of the 
day. He was away four years, and no traveller ever made 
better use of his time. He describes himself as “ very 
pragmatical,’”’ and like a wise man does not disdain the aid 
of a “sightsman ’’—‘“‘for so they name certain persons 
here who get their living by leading strangers about to see 
the city ”’—and sees all there is to see. His powers of 
description are remarkable, and have the great quality of 
making the reader wish he were there. He voyages from 
Cannes, then ‘“‘a small port on the Mediterranean, touching 
at the islands of St. Margaret and St. Honoré by Antibes 
and Nice, lying the night in Monaco harbour and sailing 
by Menton and Vintimiglia past St. Remo, with Corsica 
just in view.” Near Genoa they encountered bad weather 
and were nearly shipwrecked, until, “‘ as we were weary with 
pumping and laving out the water, almost sinking, it pleased 
God on a suddaine to appease the wind, and with much 
ado and great peril we recovered the shore . . . from whence, 
the wind blowing as it did, might perfectly be smelt the 
joys of Italy in the perfume of orange, citron and jasmine 
flowers for divers leagues seaward.” 

Such was his introduction to Italy, a" its joys never 
pall. Naples, Pisa, Rome, Florence, Vincenza— This 
sweete Towne’ *—all held him fascinated. At Venice he 
sees the Doge “cast a gold ring deep into the sea” on 
Ascension Day; “the desire of seeing this was one of the 
reasons which hastened us from Rome.’ What could be 
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better than his picture of the Merceria, “‘ which is one of 
the most delicious streets in the world for the sweetness 
of it” ?—and after describing the richness of its shops, 
to this add the perfume, apothecaries’ shops and the 
innumerable cages of nightingales which they keep, “ which 
entertain you with their melody from shop to shop, so that, 
shutting your eyes, you would imagine yourself in the 
country when indeede you are in the middle of the sea.” 
It was before the penny steamers took the place of the 
nightingales. ‘“‘It is almost as silent as the middle of a 
field, there being neither rattling of coaches nor trampling 
of horses.” Amidst all the distractions of Venice he does 
not omit to notice the dress of the women and. their high 
heels, so difficult to walk on that he suggests they were 
invented to keep them at home. 

In everything we find the real spirit of the born traveller. 
One can only regret he is cheated of a visit to the Holy 
Iand. ‘“‘ There being at this time a ship bound for the 
Holy Land, I had resolved to embark, intending to see 
Jerusalem and other parts of Syria, Egypt and Turkey ; 
but after I had provided all necessaries, laid in snow to 
cool our drink, bought some sheepe, poultry, biscuits, 
spirits and a little.cabinet of druggs in case of sickness,” 
this vessel was commandeered by the State, ‘‘ which alto- 
gether frustrated my design, to my very great mortification.” 
At last the time arrives for his return, and he comes 
home by Milan in company with the poet Waller and one 
Captain Wray, ‘‘a good drinking gentleman,” and a Mr. 
Abdy, “‘a modest and learned man.” 

At Milan they are a little nervous about the Inquisition. 
A tragedy does happen, but not of any theological significance. 
A Scotch colonel, of some position in the city, had the 
agreeable habit of asking, in spite of his nationality, all 
English travellers to dinner, whether he knew them or not. 
Seeing Evelyn and his friends, he sends his servant with 
the usual invitation, and an. unfortunate result. ‘‘ We 
had a sumptuous dinner, and the wine was so tempting 
that after some healths had gone about and we had risen 
from the table,” the host insists on showing his stable of 
horses and riding one himself. In the result the horse 
rears and crushes the poor colonel, “a little spirited with 
wine” but still sitting him “like a centaur,” against the 
wall, The next morning they find him “in very sad con- 
dition—an Irish Friar standing by his bed as confessing 
him, and other ceremonies used in extremis, for we afterwards 
learned that the gentleman was a Protestant, and had 
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this Friar his confidant, which was a dangerous thing at 
Milan, had it been but suspected.” But the poor colonel, 
whose name we never learn, was beyond the reach even of 
the Inquisition. ‘At our entrance he sighed grievously 
and held up his hands, but was not able to speake. After 
vomiting some blood, he kindly took us all by the hand 
and made sign he should see us no more, which made us 
take our leave of him with extreme reluctancy and affliction 
for the accident.” 

To the travellers, “the Inquisition being so cruelly 
formidable and inevitable on the least suspicion,” it seemed 
prudent to move on. ‘‘ The next morning therefore, dis- 
charging our lodgings, we agreed for a coach to carry us 
to the foote of the Alps, not a little concerned for the death 
of the colonel, which we now heard of, and who had go 
courteously entertained us.” The Alps strike Evelyn as 
“strange, horrid and fearful craggs and tracts.” Captain 
Wray was the troublesome member of the party. His 
dog, “‘a huge filthy cur which had followed him out of 
England,” hunts the goats and nearly gets them lynched by 
the peasants. His horse, which carried all their baggage, falls 
down the mountain-side, and his company was generally 
distasteful, as his father had been “in arms against His 
Majesty for the Parliament,’ but fortunately, at Geneva 
he falls in love with the landlord’s daughter and remains in 
dalliance at that agreeable town. 

A similar fate awaits Evelyn in Paris. He contracts a 
great friendship with Sir Richard Browne, His Majesty’s 
resident at the Court of France, and sets his affections on 
a daughter, whom he subsequently married and lived happily 
with so long. In October 1647 he returns to England to 
look after his private affairs. He bears the misfortunes of 
the King with philosophy. Distressed as he is at the execu- 
tion of Charles, he writes of it with a curious aloofness. 
“The villanies of the rebels proceeding now so far as to 
trie, condemne and murder our excellent King on the 30th 
of this month struck me with such horror that I kept the 
day of his martyrdom a fast, and would not be present at 
that execrable wickednesse.” Attending executions in these 


days appears to have been almost as much a pastime as. 


attending funerals with some to-day. Evelyn seems to 
expect credit for his absence, but he is quite interested to 
hear “‘ the sad account of it from my brother George and Mr. 
Owen, who came to visit me this afternoon, and recounted 
all the circumstances,” and when he returns to Paris to see 
his wife, he is not above getting a pass “from the Rebell 
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Bradshaw, then in greate power,” although he describes 
him elsewhere as ‘“‘ that villain Bradshaw who condemned 
the King.” 

In 1852 he returns to England, and arranges with the 
help of Colonel Morley, an old school-friend, for his wife to 
jom him. Apart from politics, England had its perils. 
When his wife lands, “being somewhat discomposed by 
having been so long at sea,” she rests at Tonbridge while 
her husband travels on to prepare for her home-coming. 
Near Bromley, “riding negligently under favour of the 
shade,” Evelyn is attacked by two cut-throats, tied to a 
tree and robbed. Fortunately, he had not much money 
with him, but what seems especially to have annoyed him 
was that his misfortune was due to his abandoning for once 
in his life the middle way. “I told them that if they had 
not so basely surprised me, they should not have had so 
easy a prize, and that it would teach me never to ride near 
a hedge, since, had I been in the midway, they durst not 
have adventured on me.” 

After the robbers leave him, Evelyn manages to unbind 
himself and continues his journey on his horse, which they 
had left him, as it ““was marked and cropt on both ears 
and well known on that roade.” With great good luck 
most of his property is recovered and the worst of the two 
villains is caught some two months afterwards. The kindly 
Evelyn was not anxious to prosecute: “I was summon’d to 
appeare against him, and on the 12th was in Westminster 
Hall, but not being bound over or willing to hang the fellow, 
I did not appeare.” In the meantime Evelyn received a 
petition for mercy from the father, “‘ who was an honest old 
farmer in Kent.” The criminal, however, was charged 
with other crimes and condemned, but for some unknown 
reason reprieved. But he was afterwards charged with some 
other crime, ‘‘ but refusing to plead was pressed to death.” 
So in the interval one assumes he had succeeded to the 
honest old farmer’s estate in Kent. Although he saved this 
for his heirs and assigns, he deserved all he got, as Evelyn 
learnt that if it had not been for his companion, a younger 
man, the highwayman would not have spared our Diarist. 

Once at home, until the Restoration he lives the life of 
a country gentleman, writing books and visiting his friends. 
Children are born to him—the affectionate nature of the 
man is revealed by the entry relating to the death of “ my 
deare son Richard.” He describes him ‘“‘ at that tender age 
a prodigy for wit and understanding, for beauty of body 
a very angel, for endowment of mind of incredible and rare 
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hopes.” This was not the mere partiality of a father, for at 
the age of two and a half we are told “he could perfectly 
read any of the English, Latin, French, or Gothic letters, 
pronouncing the three first languages exactly.” At five 
“he had a strange passion for Greek,” and wept when he 
was told that Plautus was too difficult for him, besides having 
a “‘ wonderful disposition to mathematics” and yet “all 
life, all prettinesse,” and in despair he concludes the entry; 
“Here ends the joy of my life, for which I go ever mourning 
to his grave.” Years afterwards he writes with equal 
feeling about the loss of his daughter Mary, who seems to 
have been no less gifted, but with all her accomplishments 
he recalls ‘‘ Nothing was so pretty as her descending to play 
with little children, whom she would caresse and humour 
with greate delight.”’ During the Protectorate there seems 
to be no doubt Evelyn was communicating with Charles, 
but with no definite idea of a restoration. 

It is remarkable how undisturbed his existence was, 
Even when he is arrested with others on Christmas Day 
at Exeter Chapel for observing “the superstitious time of 


the Nativity,” Evelyn, after being examined by Colonel. 


Whaly, Goffe, and others from Whitehall, is allowed to go 
free, though ‘‘ some they committed to the Marshall, some 
to prison.” 

He must have been well thought of by those in power. 
They were anxious to employ him in the public service, 
He was “summoned to London by the Commissioners of 
Sewers’: but “‘ because there was an oath to be taken of 
fidelity to the Government as now constituted without a 
King, I got to be excused and returned home.” Two 
days afterwards he sees “the superb funerale of the Pro- 
tector,’ but with all its pomp, to Evelyn “ It was the joy- 
fullest funeral I ever saw, for there were none that cried but 
dogs.”” Once more he finds the nation ‘‘ in extreme confusion 
and unsettled between the armies and the secretaries,” 
so much so that he develops a scheme of a philosophical and 
mathematical college, in which people of reasonable minds 
are to find an intelligent retreat from a turbulent world. 
But events were moving quickly: on November 7th we 
find him publishing “‘ my bold apologie for the King in this 
time of danger, when it was capital to speake or write in 
favour of him.” Two editions were published, and on 
December 10th he is approaching Colonel Morley, then 
Lieutenant of the Tower and “in greate trust and power,” 
' to declare for the King. Colonel Morley prefers to ‘‘ wait 


and see,” leaving the matter to General Monk. In conse-— 
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quence, when Charles arrives the poor Colonel has to approach 
Evelyn with a view to obtaining a pardon. “I addressed 
Lord Mordaunt, then in greate favour, for his pardon, 
which he obtained at the cost of £1,000 as I heard. O the 
sottish omission of this gentleman ! what did I not undergo 
of danger in this negotiation to have brought him over to 
His Majesty’s interest while it was entirely in his hands!” 
Evelyn himself was in high favour at the new Court, 
not merely for his past services, which, as strenuous people 
are often apt to forget, were none the less valuable because 
they were discreet, but for himself. Charles was far too 
intelligent not to appreciate Evelyn’s qualities. He is 
offered a commission, but accepts the more congenial position 
of a nomination as a Fellow of the Royal Society. Here 
his fertile and ingenious mind was of invaluable service. 
Nothing came amiss to him—the anatomy of trees, how 
to cure fogs, garden architecture, the art of engraving, and a 
manual on dress. By his Sylva he placed us under a perpetual 
obligation by giving an enormous stimulus to the planting of 
timber in England. He was one of the commissioners to 
take care of the wounded in the Dutch war, and, like his 
frend Pepys, was not frightened from his duties by the 
plague. 
In the midst of all these arduous labours he has time to 
discover Grinling Gibbons—“‘ By mere accident, as I was 
walking neare a poore solitary thatched house in a field in 


‘our parish near Sayes Court—I found him shut in, but 


looking in at the window I perceived him carving that 
large cartoon or crucifix of Tintoretto.” He tells Evelyn 
he lives this life in order to be able to work without interrup- 
tion. He asks £100 for the cartoon, which contained over 


one hundred figures, with a frame which his discoverer claims 


to be alone “‘ worth the money, there being nothing in 


‘nature so tender and delicate as the flowers and festoons 


about it.” Evelyn introduces him to Charles, and the 
Crucifixion is brought to Whitehall. Charles, with the good 
taste of the Stuarts, is much pleased with the work, and 
shows it to the Queen, who would have bought it, only 
after Charles had gone “a French pedling woman, one 
Mad. de Boord, who used to bring petticoates and fans and 
baubles out of France to the Ladys, began to find fault 
with several things in the works, which she understood no 
More than an asse or a monkey.” Such are the ways of 
women. So the artist has to sell his work elsewhere for 
£80; but Sir Christopher Wren, then ‘“‘ His Majesty’s Sur- 
veyor, Mr. Wren,”’ promises to employ him and all is well. 
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Evelyn liked Charles—he describes him “ debonnaire, 
nor bloody nor cruel.” His faults he reluctantly recalls in 
the famous passage, ‘“‘I can never forget the inexpressible 
luxury and profaneness, gaming and all dissoluteness, and as 
it were total forgetfulnesse of God (it being Sunday evening), 
which this day se’night I was witnesse of, the King sitting 
and toying with his concubines Portsmouth and Cleaveland 
and Mazarine, etc., and a French boy singing love songs 
in that glorious gallery, whilst about,twenty of the greate 
courtiers and other dissolute persons were at Bassett round 
a large table, a bank of at least £2,000 in gold before them, 
. . . Six days after, all was in the dust!” 

Evelyn thought James ‘‘a most sincere and _ honest 
nature, one on whose word one may rely, and that he makes 
a concern of what he promises to perform it,” and hoped 
“that the Church of England may yet subsist.” But it is 
not long before he is writing: ‘‘ Much discourse that all 
the White Staff Officers and others should be dismissed for 


adhering to their religion. Popish justices of the peace -|- 


established in all counties of the meanest of the people; 
judges ignorant of the Law and perverting it, so furiously 
do the Jesuits drive, and even compel Princes to violent 
crimes and destruction of an excellent Government both in 
Church and State.” 

The account of the final downfall of James is a marvel 
of conciseness : 

** 1688, June 10th. A young prince born, which will cause 
disputes.” 

“18th. Being the lst day of term, the Bishops are brought 
to Westminster.” The case is adjourned till the 29th. 

“29th. They appeared: the trial lasted from nine in 
the morning till past six in the evening, when the jury retired 
to consider of their verdict and the Court adjourned till nine 
the next morning. The jury were locked up till that time, 
eleven of them being for an acquittal, but one (Arnold, a 
Brewer) would not consent. At length he agreed with the 
others. The Chief Justice Bright behaved with great 
moderation and civility to the Bishops. Alibone, a Papist, 
was strongly against them, but Holloway and Powell being 
of opinion in their favour, they were acquitted.” 

This entry is significant: “2nd July. The two Judges 
Holloway and Powell were displaced.” ‘‘ 10th Aug. Dr. 
Tenison now told me there would suddenly be some greate 
thing discovered. This was the Prince of Orange intending 
to come over.” Soon the people “are praying incessantly 
for an E. wind,”’ while we see ‘‘ the Jesuits hard at work 
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to ferment confusion among the Protestants by their usual 
tricks.” Evelyn writes a letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury putting him on his guard. The Prince of Orange 
lands, and soon afterwards Evelyn sees “the King take 
barge to Gravesend at twelve o’clock, a sad sight. The 
Prince comes to St. James’ and fills Whitehall with Dutch 
Guards.” 

Under William his most serious trouble was the result 
of having Peter the Great as a tenant. Poor Evelyn had let 
Sayes Court to Admiral Benbow, who, going to sea, sublet 
to the Czar, who was anxious to be near Deptford in order 
to study shipbuilding, but he was not a very desirable tenant. 
Evelyn’s servant writes: ‘‘ There is a house full of people 
and right nasty. The Czar lies next your Library and dines 
in the Parlour next your study. He dines at ten o’clock 
and six at night, is very seldom at home a whole day, very 
often in the King’s Yard or by water, dressed in several 
dresses. The King is expecting them this day; the best 


‘| parlour is pretty clean for him to be entertained in.” For- 


tunately, “the King pays for all he has,” and eventually 
paid Evelyn £162 for dilapidations. 

The Diary continues into the reign of Anne. To the last 
he keeps his interest in men and things, and his sense of 
friends and family. Almost the last entry is January 1, 
1706: ‘* Divers of our friends and relations dined with us 
this day ’—-maintaining to the end the style of genial 
kindliness. 

The Diary is one long lesson in the art*of life by 
a supreme master. Well may Cardinal Grandison have 
said to Lothair, “Mr. Evelyn had a most accomplished 
mind ; indeed, a character in every respect that approached 
perfection. He was also a most religious man ’’—a delightful 
Dizzy touch. 

If his philosophy found it— 


Suave, mari magno turbantibus squora ventis 
E Terra Magnum, alterius spectare laborem, 


it was for the same reason as the poet: 


Non quia vexari quemquam est jucunda voluptas, 
Sed quibus ipse malis curear quia cernere suave est. 


H. CHARTRES Brron 
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RECENT IMPRESSIONS OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL EDUCATION 


On leaving school after four and a half years of what jg 
often said to be an almost ideal education, the time comes 
to look back and see if the reputation of that education ig 
really justified by its actual value as a system of character 
training, physical training, mental efficiency training, prac. 
tical training (the teaching of useful knowledge), intellectual 
training (the imparting of “culture ”’) and esthetic training 
(the developing of a faculty of appreciating beauty in all 
its noblest forms)—which are the six essential components 
of a complete education. In character training alone do 
the Public Schools attain to any real success. The war 


has shown the Public School man to be a man of high - 


character and considerable common sense, a patriot, a 
gentleman and an excellent officer. We have the free life 
and fine traditions of the schools to thank for these results, 
But they are not enough, and the following critical review 
of Public School education, as it now is, will attempt to show 
wherein the Public Schools fail and what are the reforms 
especially needed. 
To begin with, every educational system should be 
founded on a sound system of ethical and religious teaching. 
The laxness in matters of sexual morality among schoolboys 
is probably the result of the absence of any system of ethical 
instruction based on common sense and the fact that religion 
is not taught in such a way as to appeal to boys, while the 
laziness, which is so often developed at school and persists 
in after-life, is caused by the way in ‘which the younger 
boys are usually overworked and the older boys under: 
worked—a most effective method of producing a hatred of 
work. The lack of sufficient discipline in many schools 
is also responsible for many evils. To give boys a certain 
measure of independence and responsibility is an excellent 
plan, but one which does not necessitate the lax discipline 
which is becoming a more and more prominent feature 
of the life in many schools. Boys should, also, be made to 
leave school before they are eighteen (as in Australia) and 
not be allowed to loaf away a year or more at school when 
they are nearly grown up. A boy of nineteen at school is 
doing no good to himself or to others, and also helps to add 
to the already considerable congestion in the Public Schools. 
But it is in matters of physical and mental training 
that the Public Schools chiefly fail. The laws of hygiene 
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are almast entirely neglected. Compulsory games do some- 
thing to make up for this, but their value is minimized 
when they immediately follow a large, badly cooked, 
hurriedly eaten, indigestible meal, after which the boys 
have rapidly to change their clothes, and within a few minutes 
to rush off to the football field or the river for an hour’s 
violent exercise—too violent in many cases, especially when 
it takes the form of some athletic contest unpreceded by 
any proper course of “ training.” Much as the effort needed 
in these contests (such as long races on the river) may do to 
develop courage and “ grit,” it is also possible that they are 
the source of the heart-weakness which men so often develop 
in middle life. A knowledge of the up-to-date scientific 
methods of “training,” instead of the belief in the old- 
fashioned ideas on that subject generally held in Public 


| Schools, would do much to remedy this. But-boys are 


never taught the laws of health, and hence, being ignorant 
of how to treat their body, they frequently get into unhealthy 
habits (such as bolting meals), which persist when they have 
left school. The evils thus caused could easily be avoided 
if every boy, on first going to school, had to attend a course 
of lectures on hygiene, followed by occasional lectures during 
the whole of the time he was at school. Moreover, he 
should be compelled, as far as possible, to put into practice 
the principles advocated. As it is, compulsory breathing 
exercises, gymnastics and cold baths are unknown in most 
Public Schools, while such valuable exercises as ju-jilsu, 
fencing or boxing are seldom taken up by any quantity 
of boys, because they are “unfashionable.” Few masters 
do anything to counter this, or the scandalous system by 
which only the top boys in a house can have baths after 
exercise. The bad effects of these things, added to such 
minor faults as ill-ventilated, badly lighted schoolrooms, 
may not so much be seen in the strong young man of 
eighteen as in the unhealthy man of fifty, suffering from the 
want of a sound system of physical education in his youth. 
Some people may refuse to believe that the: facts stated 


| above are true, but the writer has just left one of the most 


famous Public Schools and knows that these things are so. 
Even worse, however, than the arrangements concern- 
ing physical health are those concerning the development 
of mental efficiency. The need for some organized system of 
mental calisthenics is shown by the extraordinary success of 
the many courses of mind training now so popular. If these 
did not contain something which is absent from the ordinary 
Public School education they would not have been taken 
VOL. LXXVI 7 
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up with such enthusiasm by “educated” people. “‘ Scout- 
ing for boys” includes many useful (though not 
sufficiently systematized) exercises for improving _ the 
mind, but, so far, Scouts have been started in only one 
of the leading schools. Exercises which develop a good 
memory, the powers of concentration, observation and 
deduction, strong will-power and mental quickness and 
accuracy abound, but they are not included in any school 
curriculum. The value of these exercises lies in the fact 
that they interest boys. The learning of Greek and Latin 
has failed to prove itself a useful means of training the mind, 
because those languages are taught in such a way as to 
bore boys and because the almost universal use of “ cribs” 
means that much hard work is avoided. This cannot be 
said of some of the other subjects taught, such as mathe- 
matics, but the standard insisted upon is so low that the 
nimble-witted boy finds little difficulty in getting through 
the required minimum of work, while the stupid boy struggles 
along, without improving. The remedy for this would be 
to teach, in however elementary a form, the laws of psycho- 
logy which show how to learn, how to think and how to 
remember. If this were done, a far higher standard of work 
could be imposed without inflicting hardship on the slow- 
witted boy, while, on the other hand, the clever boy would 
have less chance to idle. Once the brain were put into 
good working order by the methods advocated above, 
learning would almost come of itself. At present, the cart 
is put before the horse. The schools try to ram knowledge 
into the pupil’s head, claiming that this will make him 
become both learned and efficient ; but there is good proof 
that this system is ineffective and that Public School men 
do not go out into life with their minds equipped as efficiently 
as they should be, after five years’ training at one of the 
leading schools in the country. | 

We now come to the second branch of education—the 
teaching of knowledge itself, which cannot possibly be 
successful while the first branch—ethical, physical and mental 
training—is neglected. Practical training or the teaching 
of purely useful knowledge many schoolmasters profess 
to despise, forgetting that the times have changed and that 
most Public School men have to earn their own living now 
in an office or a workshop, and that practical men make the 
best citizens. But if mental efficiency and _ intellectual 
** culture ’ were really imparted in a Public School education, 
we should be satisfied. We have dealt with the former, 
and, as to the latter, the Philistinism of the majority of 
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“educated” Englishmen (including those who have’ been 
to the University) makes them a butt for the witticisms of 
our French friends, while, on the other hand, they are the 
laughing-stock of America on account of their business 
inefficiency. It may be the Public School man who has 
made and led the Empire from the military point of view, 
but it is usually from the lower walks of life that the 
country’s business men, artists, writers, and even statesmen 
now come. We have only to look at a body such as the 
House of Commons to see the lack of initiative, of originality 
and of foresight and the narrow-mindedness of the ‘‘ educated 
classes’? which is causing so much political and industrial 
trouble nowadays. Ignorance is the cause of it all, and 
the schools are the cause of ignorance. 

In many schools, unless a boy rises high in the school, 
he is never taught any civics or economics, the two sciences 
which it is most essential for the leaders of the country to 
understand, and which are the best preventatives of all 
forms of political narrow-mindedness and extremism. Nearly 
every boy is capable of learning, and ought to learn, either 
handicraft or drawing, not only because they are two useful 
and delightful hobbies, but also because there are few better 
methods of developing the mind than by learning to do 
delicate work with the hands. And yet, in spite of this, 
few boys are ever compelled or encouraged to take up either 
of these pursuits. Elementary science should be—and at 
the writer’s late school was—taught in such a way that every 
boy who shows the least ability or interest has full facilities 
for learning the subject thoroughly. With regard to esthetic 
training, the state of affairs is very different. Not the very 
last attempt is made to teach boys the appreciation of 
beauty, whether in nature, art, architecture or music. The 
heart of the adolescent cries out for beauty. But unless 
the boy is educated to understand how to satisfy this desire 
for beauty, he will seek enjoyment by the most obvious 
and the simplest method—by indulgence, if not in actual 
immorality, in those various artificial pleasures which are 
the curse of many boys’ lives. 

Little more attempt is made to educate literary taste 
than esthetic taste. A boy’s classical tutor may make 
him read a certain amount (for instance, two books of 
Dickens in the year), but never very much, and usually 
nothing at all, so that the only acquaintance a boy gets 
with English literature is the one play of Shakespeare’s and 
the one book of Scott’s which he probably has to read in the 
Christmas or Easter holidays as a holiday task. Even then 
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nothing is done to make boys understand the beauties of the 
text. The book is referred to as “the tiresome old holiday 
tag,’ and one third of it, or whatever is sufficient to pass 
the exam at the beginning of the next “half,” is read. If a 
boy does not do Greek he is probably taught the elementary’ 
rules of essay and précis writing, but that is all. Eve 
boy ought continually to be reading works of the best writers 
and to have constant essays and short stories to write (both 
in English and in any foreign languages he has been taught), 
so as to develop his imagination and his style. Of course, 
literary prizes are offered fairly often, but the general run 
of boys are not in the least interested in these; liter 
lectures are usually attended only by a few boys at the top 
of the school; they, too, are the only members of any 
school literary societies. For the rest, nothing is done to 
encourage boys to read, love or understand English literature 
in any form whatever—be it poetry, criticism, essays, bio- 
graphy, drama, fiction or what not. And this is not to be 
wondered at when it is possible for a master to say to his 
class, as one once did in the presence of the writer, that 
Keats’s “‘ Ode to a Nightingale ” was “‘ meaningless nonsense.” 
There must be something wrong in an educational system 
under which such things can occur. 
Another matter of no little political importance, but 
to which hardly any attention is paid in the schools, is 
that of the teaching of physical and political geography 
in conjunction with history. Why are the two subjects 
never taught together? To a mind free from the prejudices 
of pedagogues, this would seem the only common-sense way 
of teaching them. The teaching of history would also 
provide an excellent opportunity of helping on the ‘cause of 
peace (both external and internal), if boys were taught to 
understand about those of a different class or nationality to 
themselves. Foreign history and foreign customs should be 
taught, and also the conditions of life of the working classes, 


As to the teaching of mathematics, no new rule or formula } 


should be taught which an intelligent boy would not deduce 
from his existing knowledge. Such boys should be helped 
to discover the new rule of their own accord. ‘To the duller 
boys it should be shown on the blackboard and they should 
be made to learn it, but not before they have seen the why 


and wherefore of it. The formula for solving quadrati¢]. 


equations is a case in point. The writer was never shown 
how it came about that, if 
— b+/b?—4 ac, 


2 
ba+c=0, «= 


and hence always found great difficulty in remembering it 
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Deduction is an invaluable form of exercise for the 
brain, and boys should be made to practise it, whenever 
possible, in every branch of their studies. 

No matter how much schoolmasters may reiterate again 
and again the virtues of the Public School system, even 
they never have a good word to say for the Public School 
method of teaching modern languages. On this subject 
alone a whole book might be written. Suffice it to say 
that in a school of nearly eleven hundred boys, practically 
all of whom are supposed to be learning French, there are 
only two French masters (natives) and all the rest are English. 
No attempt is made to teach or practise French conver- 
sation, practically no French literature (prose) and no poetry 
at all are read, and most of the time spent in teaching French 
is devoted to working at grammar. No boy who goes to 
school ignorant of French leaves it with more than a smat- 
tering of the language, and usually not even that, whereas 
the amount of German, Spanish or Russian that it is possible 
to learn in three years at a Public School (there are prac- 
tically no facilities for such studies during a boy’s first 
two years) is barely sufficient to pass even a most elementary 
examination. 

And, finally, there remains the subject which always has 
and still does occupy the foremost place in the Public Schools’ 
curricula—the classics. Once upon a time these at any 
rate were thoroughly taught. The English and Latin of 
a whole book of Virgil would have to be learnt by heart in 
aweek. If a boy were compelled to do this now, he would 
gain more benefit than under the present system, for although 
the amount of time devoted to classics has been reduced, 
still only a few hours a week are left for the other subjects, 
so that, whereas the classics are no longer thoroughly learnt, 
insufficient time is still given to the other subjects. 

But there would be sufficient time for studying all the 
subjects we have mentioned, were it not for the clumsy 


_ arrangements of an old-fashioned system. 


The method of teaching the classics is particularly crude. 
A certain amount of grammar, prose competition or sen- 
tences and unseen translation have of course to be done, 
if the language is to be understood and the boys are to 
reach the standard required for passing various necessary 


-examinations. It is with regard to the teaching of the 


first of these—the grammar—that we particularly complain. 
If every boy were compelled to learn each week a certain 
amount of grammar and the meanings, genders and declen- 
sions of about twenty new words, and if the knowledge 
thus gained were kept up by constant revision and the 
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course of instruction in grammar were made progressive 
from “half” to “half,” by spending but an hour or two 
a week in studying it, every boy would, in about two years, 
obtain a very full and thorough knowledge of the grammar 
of the language. As it is, owing to the lack of organization, 
continuity and method in the system of teaching grammar, 
- much valuable time is devoted to the subject without pro- 
portionate results. The main portion, however, of the 
time given to Latin and Greek is spent on “learning and 
saying construes.” About sixty lines a week of each of 
the classical authors being read have to be learnt, in three 
instalments of twenty lines each. Three-quarters of an 
hour have probably to be spent in “ pupil-room ”’ learning 
the “‘ construe,’ under the supervision of the boy’s particular 
classical tutor, after which another three-quarters of an 
hour are spent “‘in school”? while a harassed master tries 
to find out whether his division have learnt their ‘‘ construe” 
or not, and makes occasional comments on the grammatical 
peculiarities of the text. The “construe” is usually—in 
fact, nearly always—learnt with the aid of a literal “‘ crib” 
in bad English. This, in “ pupil-room,” can easily be 
concealed under a lexicon. A “crib” not only spoils the 
literary beauty of the original, but saves a boy all effort and 
encourages habits of mind-wandering, since, as it takes 
twenty minutes to learn a “construe” with a “crib,” 
and three-quarters of an hour have to be spent in “ pupil- 
room” pretending to learn it with dictionary, the greater 
part of the three-quarters of an hour is occupied in dreamily 
turning over the pages of the unused dictionary. 

As schoolmasters have failed to put down the use of 
“cribs”? and to interest boys in their classical authors 
when learnt only a few lines at a time, new methods should 
be tried. Let every boy be provided with a translation in 
good English and be obliged to learn something approaching 
one hundred and fifty lines of Latin or Greek a week. Time 
should be spent by the masters in trying to interest the 


boys generally in their work. If any ancient history is being. 


read, it should be made to correspond with the period of the 
particular classical author that is being studied at the time. 
Occasional essays might with advantage be set on such 
subjects as “Do you prefer Homer or Virgil? and _ give 
reasons for your preference,” “‘ Compare strategy and tactics 
as they were in the days of the Romans with strategy and 
tactics as they are now,” “Compare the character of the 
Germani of Cesar’s time with that of the modern Germans,” 
‘“*Compare the characters of Caesar and Xenophon: which 
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do you like the best, and why?” Such essays as the 
above would not only awaken an interest in the classical 
books, but would make boys think, and would be excellent 
mental exercises for those of the duller students of the 
classics, to whom the characters in the books they study 
usually mean nothing more than mere names. 

Another important point is that schoolmasters should 
take care to see that boys learning pieces of Latin verse 
by heart for “saying lessons”? should know the English 
meaning of the Latin, a thing which is often not done. 

Finally, a boy’s taste for the classics and for literature 
in general should not be spoilt by setting him to write 
“lines ”>—a punishment which is for many reasons unde- 
sirable. It keeps a boy indoors, it interferes with his other 
work, it ruins his handwriting, it hurts his eyes and it leaves 
his mind in a stupefied state such as easily succumbs to the 
temptation to indulge in evil thoughts. To set a boy on 
to doing one or more hours’ hard mathematical work or 
military drill, and in addition, or as alternatives, to use 
the rod for small boys (a custom which has sadly gone 
out of fashion, of late, in some schools) and to withhold 
such privileges as leave, are by far the most effective and 
the most beneficial punishments. 

In order that the reform which we have outlined may be 
accomplished, many drastic changes and a thorough re- 
organization of the whole Public School system are needed. 

It is useless for defenders of the old régime to say that 
all these ideals cannot be put into practice; that school- 
masters do all they can and that the rest lies with the taught, 
not with the teachers. To say this is to insult the race 
by implying that it is after a perfect education that 
60 per cent. of our young men are, in spite of all their 
virtues, narrow-minded, prejudiced, rather lazy, ignorant, 
unimaginative, slow of thought and contemptuous of all 
things intellectual. | 

The number of crammers in existence is a sufficient 
indictment of Public School education, after several years 
of which so many boys have to spend a few months with 
a coach before they can pass the necessary University or 
Army entrance examinations. Another instance of the 
ignorance of Public School boys is the total lack of interest 
or knowledge of the majority concerning various matters 
of topical interest or importance. The writer knew an 
intelligent boy of seventeen who thought the Battle of 


Mons had lasted for six months and who did not know what 
a “Manifesto” was. These are typical instances of the 
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prevailing lack of general knowledge. And yet a boy who 
has never heard of Fiume and believes that Mr. Bonar Law 
is a Labour Member will show the greatest intelligence in 
matters connected with the narrow rut of school-life. 
But, anyhow, even though schoolmasters may say that 
ali this is natural and unavoidable, they should at least t 
to improve the schools and see if the result is not reflected 
in the boys. Parents, who pay anything up to £200 a 
year to richly endowed foundations, should insist on their 
sons being provided with the best education that money 
can give. There should be more masters and smaller 
classes. What individual teaching can be given to a boy 


in a class of thirty-five others ? And what chance is there 


for the stupid boy to improve without individual teaching } 

It may seem unfair to attack the Public School system 
of education especially, but it leads the way in education, 
and the faults of the other schools in the country merely 
reflect the faults of the Public Schools. 

But if the Public Schools are to initiate educational 
reforms, those responsible for the management of the schools 
must free themselves from the bonds of tradition, wherever 
tradition means nothing but a maintenance of the standards 
of the past, be they good or bad. A courage and an initiative 
hitherto lacking will be needed in the adoption of new 
methods. But these can never be brought into being 
until the system is abolished by which the entire control of 
a school lies in the hands of a self-elected governing body 
of old-fashioned gentlemen—distinguished, it may be, but 
certainly not educational experts. These “ Fellows,” by 
virtue of their honorary position, are able to, and usually 
do, prevent all changes that make for reform, in spite of the 
wishes of the head master or any other person who would 
appear the most competent to take the final decisions in 
all matters of importance. Of what use can a governing 
body be on which there is no age-limit and where membership 
does not involve compulsory attendance? A “ Fellow” 
may be over ninety, may attend no meeting and may veto 


every reform by proxy, and still be considered fit to be | 


one of those who control the education of the young. Such 
a system is unfair on us boys. It is a pity that the Ministry 
of Education cannot or will not take some action in this 
matter, and that Mr. Fisher cannot adopt the motto of 
the late Lord Fisher and “Sack the lot”! 

The following suggestions may seem revolutionary and 
absurd, but they would provide a better system of school 
government than that now existing. The provost should 
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more or less occupy the position of a constitutional monarch, 
supported by a governing body on which both the masters 
and the parents should be represented. This governing 
body should be a senate with limited powers. The executive 
powers should be in the hands of a committee of about a 
dozen masters. One—a doctor with a thorough under- 
standing of child-psychology, physical training, athletics, 
dietetics and so on—should formulate the amount of time 
to be spent on sleep, work, meals, physical training, ath- 
letics and other exercises and leisure (i.e. recreation, which 
each boy could spend as he wished) and deal with all matters 
of hygiene; other masters (having consulted the advice 
of masters not represented on this committee), concerned 
respectively with the teaching of classics, modern languages, 
history and geography and civics and economics, ethics, 
science, mathematics, English, music, drawing and the 
work required for necessary examinations (e.g. the Oxford 
Responsions), should each state the amount of time that 
they considered should be devoted ‘to their subject each 
week, and what branches of that subject should be taught 
in the various parts of the school and by whom. The 
head master should act as co-ordinator and president, to 
arrange necessary” compromises and to decide upon the 
final arrangements. *. There would also sit on the committee 
a bursar concerned with the school finance and another 


’ concerned with recreational arrangements (e.g. the manage- 


ment of the school library). Good results would probably 
be obtained if a boy elected by a committee of boys were 
also made a member of the masters’ committee. This 
latter body would be elected every five years by a general 
meeting of all the masters. Most matters of discipline 
should be left in the hands of a body of about twenty-five 
boys, including a certain small proportion of sixth-form boys 
chosen by the head master, but the rest elected by the 
boys themselves. This body should certainly not be self- 
elected, as is the case with most Public School debating 
societies. The head master would of course remain general 
supervisor of disciplinary matters. 

All decisions agreed upon by a majority of the masters’ 
committee would come into force a short time after having 
been notified to the governing body, if the latter did not 
veto them. All decisions of the governing body or the 
masters’ committee vetoed more than twice by the other 
body might be decided by a general referendum, all masters, 
parents, boys and old boys being entitled to vote. These 
are the people who have the interests of the schools at 
heart and really understand the needs of youth. 
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It is certain that by far the greater number of boys 
and parents would not abuse the measure of power thus 
given them, but this responsibility would make them work 
all the more for the good of the school. 

We have only been able to sketch in outline the form of 
constitution which, we suggest, is needed in order that the 
Public Schools may keep abreast with the progress of the 
nation as a whole. Until we have some such system as the 
above, that will bring about radical reforms (real changes, 
not mere ‘modifications of the evils of the past), the words 
which a witty French writer put into the mouth of an 
Englishman in a recent book will remain true: “ Nous 
n’allons pas au collége pour nous instruire, mais pour nous 
impregner des préjugés de notre classe.” 


ARTHUR E. READE 
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ST. JEANNE D’ARC AS A SOLDIER 


Amip the universal enthusiasm felt in this country for the 
Maid of France, and the general interest taken in her career 
and character by the present-day descendants of those 
Englishmen for whose treatment of the saint all their 
posterity have felt it in some measure their duty to atone, 
there has been little account given of her achievements 
from the purely military point of view. It is perhaps 
curious that the attention of her historians should have 
been so generally directed to the psychological and 
mystical side of her character, where data and conclusions 
must of necessity remain tentative and obscure, to the 
neglect of her career as a warrior and leader. For the 
Maid of France was primarily concerned with a purely 
military task—the expulsion of the English invaders from 
France ; she employed in its fulfilment none but military 
means; she won in her short and meteoric career a series 
of victories of which any soldier might well have been 
proud, and which would, in any other person, have estab- 
lished a claim to military talent of a high order; and she 
eventually met in the field of battle a soldier’s misfortune, 
which should have entitled her to a soldier’s treatment at 
the hands of her enemies. She remains for all time an 
outstanding military figure in a period fruitful in warriors, 
if somewhat barren in generals. Yet there is no book in 
English which deals primarily with this phase of her career. 
Abroad, the Russian General Dragomirov published a study 
of Jeanne from the point of view of a soldier; his example 
has been followed in France by General Canonge, by Captain 
Marin and, more recently, by Commandant Collet, who 
have all produced erudite and well documented accounts 
of the Maid, written from the standpoint of the 
military historian. No one can endeavour to describe this 
phase of Jeanne’s career without acknowledging his great 
debt to those learned and admirable works. It is with the 
idea of filling for her countless admirers in England the 
gap in her history, which these authors have so ably 
supplied for Russians and Frenchmen, that this paper has 
been written. 

The military situation at the moment of the Maid’s 
entry into the foreground of her country’s story was full 
of ill-omen for France. The country was leaderless, dis- 
heartened and hopeless. The contemptible Dauphin, the 
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nominal ruler, had lost faith in himself and his cause, 
and, withdrawn from the zone of fighting, where faithful 
soldiers still strove to stem the English invasion, spent his 
time idling and merrymaking with worthless companions 
in castle pleasaunces. The powerful Duke of Burgundy, 
France’s greatest vassal, was in league with the foreign foe: 
their united armies held all North-eastern France as far 
as the line of the Loire, all North-western France as far 
as the Norman and Breton marches and a great slice of 
the finest provinces in the South. Disorder, jealousy and 
self-seeking racked the ranks of the French Royalists from 
end to end; dissensions certainly existed among their foes, 
but a skilful diplomacy, and, above all, the consciousness of 
approaching victory, prevented them from exercising any 
overt influence on the military situation. Finally, the 
Alles found themselves for the time being in possession of 
a superior tactical procedure, which had gained for them 
in the past the triumphs of Crécy, Poitiers and Agincourt, 
besides many lesser victories, and had established alike their 
material and moral ascendancy over the French armies, 
The English leaders in France had brought the art of 
defensive tactics to such a pitch of perfection that they 
could on a favourable field make practically sure of victory. 
Their practice was to offer battle with their backs against 
some impassable obstacle, so as to avoid any possibility 
of their being turned or assailed in the rear, while the front 
was held by archers and dismounted men-at-arms fighting 
behind a hedge of stakes sharpened and planted in the 
ground; a small reserve was held back to reinforce any 
threatened or wavering points in the front. As against 
these tactics the French usually had recourse to a mounted 
attack by their first line of mounted troops, followed by 
other successive assaults by the second and third lines, 
should the first fail. Such headlong and_ ill-considered 
measures proved successful against the stubborn English 
defence only when the latter had not been allowed sufficient 
time to complete their preparation for battle. The mounted 
charge was seldom effectively prepared by the fire of the 
French archers, who were inferior to their adversaries both 


in armament and skill; and the failure of the first line of - 


the French, which, as a rule, numbered in its ranks the 
pick of the host, usually had the effect of disheartening the 
succeeding attacks even to the point of preventing them 
being delivered at all. The net result of a series of 
unhappy experiences had been to rob the French of con- 
fidence in the efficiency of their offensive tactics, without 
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inspiring in them any clear ideas as to the possible means of 
improving them. 

Morally and materially, then, the French armies were 
at their nadir when the Maid came on the scene in the spring 
of 1429, at a time when the English, having consolidated 
their gains in the North and North-west of France, were 
opening their advance against the South by besieging 
Orléans. 

Her first self-appointed task was the raising of this 
siege, and in this the Maid showed that she appreciated 
the strategic situation correctly. Orléans was the key to 
the line of the Loire, which was already partly held by the 
English on either side of the city. Its full possession by 
them would not only cut off the French garrisons in Perche 
and the Orléannais from all hope of succour, but would form 
an admirable base for an advance southwards, in conjunction 
with the troops of Burgundy from the area of Auxerre, 
against the heart of loyalist France. But the English 
forces besieging Orléans were neither commensurate with the 
importance nor equal to the demands of their task; the 
north-eastern front of the city lay open for exit and entry, 
and it was clear that by this route a large force might be 
brought and, reinforced by the garrison, debouch with 
good hopes of success against some point of the thinly 
held investing lines. The French resolved to make this 
attempt. 

The first part of the programme was carried out without 
ahitch. The Maid led a force of some seven thousand men, 
together with a convoy of supplies, safely into the city 
without the besiegers attempting to molest its progress. 
She now disposed of some ten thousand troops in all, 
available for active operations outside the walls, the garrison- 
ing of which could be entrusted to the communal militia, 
about four to five thousand men. The besieging army, 
which had been recently weakened by the defection of the 
Burgundian contingent, numbered also about ten thousand 
men, but these were dispersed in a wide perimeter of some 
six miles; a sortie had therefore good chances of over- 
whelming them in detail before they could be fully con- 
centrated for battle, and it was only a question of the 
direction of this sortie. . 

The main body of the English army was distributed 
among the forts and works on the north bank of the Loire ; 
eight thousand of its ten thousand men were in this sector ; 
the remaining two thousand held posts on the south bank. 
The majority of the French leaders therefore counselled an 
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thus compelling the rest of the army for very shame to 
follow her. example. In so acting, Jeanne did but follow 
the excellent maxim that the best is the enemy of the good, 
and that it is better consistently to pursue a mediocre plan 
to its end than to be constantly vacillating between one or 
other of several, perhaps better, schemes. 

The Tourelles fell, after fierce and desperate fighting, 
into the hands of the French, thanks again largely to the 
moral ascendancy and bold personal example of the Maid; 
and the south bank of the Loire was once for all clear of the 
enemy. But, despite this great advantage gained, the 
chance of striking at and annihilating the main enemy force 
had passed. Early next morning, before the French had 
recovered from their exhaustion and losses and could take 
steps to prevent them, the English leaders drew off their 
troops, burned their works and marched away to the ‘north. 
Thus they ensured the safety of their army, and might be 
expected to renew their advance, after the arrival of Fastolf’s 
reinforcements, before many days had passed. However, for 
the moment the crisis was over, the siege of Orléans was 
raised and a new moral and military strength thus assured 
to the exultant French, who were enraptured at their 
victory and full of praise and thanks to God and the Maid. 
And indeed the victory had been primarily of her making. 
She had by her talents and courage saved the second city 
of France from capture, upheld the line of the Loire like 
a buckler covering the heart of the country, and destroyed 
once for all the legend of English invincibility on the 
battlefield. The fact that, had her counsel been fully 
followed, a whole English army must have been annihilated, 
with all the moral effect of such a victory throughout both 
France and Britain, was forgotten in the glory of her actual 
triumph. 

The Maid seems to have felt confident that even now, 
with the English army still in being to the south of Paris, 


she could lead the Dauphin to Reims for his coronation. | 


To this end all her endeavours were henceforth directed. 
She was urged to it not only by her “‘ voices” but by a true 
appreciation of the political and military situation. But 
it was felt by all, even by her, that the time for this decisive 
move had hardly come, and that as a preliminary it was 
necessary to clear the English garrisons from the middle 
course of the Loire, and so obtain a good jumping-off ground 
for the proposed advance. on Reims. This mission was 
therefore entrusted to a small army of about eight thousand 
fighting men, under the nominal command of the young 
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attack in the latter direction, with the object of destroying 
the hostile detachment there, reopening direct communica- 
tion with the country to the south, and heightening the 
moral of the French by an easy first success. The Maid 
was, however, of a different opinion. She realized that her 
own forces were superior in numbers even to the English 
on the north bank, and that the moral superiority also was 
now on the French side—as was clearly proved by the fact 
that their foes had not only permitted relieving forces and 
supplies to enter Orléans with impunity, but had also 
remained quiescent while their works were being recon- 
noitred at short range by small hostile bands. She believed 
it best, therefore, to deal her blow on the north bank, 
against the main force of the besiegers, and thus settle 
the matter without further delay, while moral and material 
conditions were in her favour. An additional motive for 
this view lay in the report that strong English reinforce- 
ments under Fastolf were about to be dispatched to 
Orléans, so that it was important to strike and win before 
their arrival should restore the numerical odds in favour of 
the besiegers. | 

Nevertheless, the Maid’s plan was not destined to 
be fulfilled. An attack, indeed, took place against the 
battery of St. Loup, a work to the east of the city on 
the north bank, and isolated from the main line of the 
English works. This operation, begun by an independent 
French leader and threatened with failure, was afterwards 
brought to a victorious conclusion by the reinforcements 
led forward at the right moment by Jeanne. The fact that 
the English had made only a half-hearted attempt to rescue 
their isolated comrades by an advance of their main body 
showed that Jeanne’s estimation of their moral was accurate. 
But it was decided all the same, and despite her advice, 
to deliver the attack on the south bank, first against the 
battery of the Augustins, and then, after its capture, against 
the battery of the Tourelles. 

The attack began on May 6th. The Maid showed herself 
a great captain in battle, and it is agreed by all historians 
that the victory was in reality hers. It was she who 
overcame the panic which occurred as the result of an English 
counter-attack from the Augustins and led the final successful 
assault. It was she who on the morrow refused to pay heed 
to the counsels of the fainthearted captains, content with 
this half success; it was she who, despite their resolve of 
the evening of the 6th to abstain from further attacks, 
led out the communal militia to the attack of the Tourelles, 
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Duke of Alengon; his instructions were, however, that he 
should conform entirely to the counsel of the Maid, who 
thus held a position analogous to that of the modern Germay 
Chief of Staff exercising the real command in the name of 
some young princeling, his nominal superior. ; 

The army assembled around Orléans early in June 
found itself in the centre of the English garrisons on the 
Loire, and in a position to deal with those above or below 
the city, as seemed best. Jeanne, true to her principle of 
dealing the decisive blow at the main body of the enemy 
at the earliest possible moment, determined to move first 
against Jargeau, the strongest of the garrisons, under the 
capable charge of the Earl of Suffolk. The latter’s outposts 
were driven to seek refuge within the town walls after a 
smart encounter, and the assault was ordered for the early 
morning of the 13th. After a violent bombardment, con- 
tinuing throughout all the 12th, and some four hours’ 
severe fighting on the next day, the garrison, numbering 
about five hundred men, were compelled to lay dow 
their arms. 

The river above Orléans was thus freed, but there was 
no time to be lost. News had come in that Fastolf was now 
actually on the march southwards from Paris with rein- 
forcements and supplies for the English detachments on the 
Loire, and that his arrival might be looked for any day. 
The French, who had been joined by fresh contingents, 
bringing their total up to thirteen thousand men, resolved 
therefore to push forward the operations against the 
English garrisons of Meung and Beaugency before Fastolf 
could arrive to their rescue. Talbot was in occupation of 
the latter place, with the main part of the forces under his 
command; and Jeanne, faithful to her invincible practice, 
counselled that he should next be dealt with. The army 
therefore passed by Meung, after capturing the bridgehead 
on the south bank, and undertook the siege of Beaugency; 
but Talbot, with the main body of his men, had already, on 
hearing of the fall of Jargeau, marched out to the north: 
wards and effected his junction with Fastolf at Janville, 


on the Orléans-Paris road, some twenty miles north of the 


former place. The French meanwhile had opened their 
trenches against Beaugency, which with a reduced garrison 
only held out till the evening of June 17th. Talbot and 
Fastol{ appeared before the place that day and offered 
battle to the investing force, but feeling themselves unable 
to attack the lines of circumvallation, fell back to Meung, 
with the idea of recapturing the bridgehead on the south 
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bank from the French. This project they were about to 
put into execution on the morning of the 18th, when the 
news of the fall of Beaugency warned them that in a few 
hours the whole French army might be upon them; 
accordingly, they at once commenced their retirement 
towards the north. 

They had no time to lose, for the French army was hard 
on their heels, and came up with the English rearguard 
some miles south of Patay. Talbot and Fastolf decided 
to stand for battle with their backs against that village, 
and left a rearguard under command of the former to hold 
a gap between two thick hedges barring the plains, and 
thus to allow time for the main body to get into position. 
But the French advance guard under La Hire and Poton de 
Xaintrailles, having received orders from the Maid to 
“strike boldly and the enemy would take flight,” rode down 
and overwhelmed this rearguard and drove it back on 
Fastolf’s main body, which was hastening to its chosen 
position before Patay, while that force was still in column 
of march. The whole English army was quickly dispersed. 
Talbot, Scales and many other notables were taken prisoners, 
and over two thousand two hundred dead were left on the 
field. The French victory was complete. As a result of 
it the line of the Loire and all the surrounding country came 
indisputably under their control; the only available field 
army of their enemies had been destroyed in fair fight, 
and the moral superiority, first achieved by the relief of 
Orléans, was incontestably bound to the French banners. 

One can hardiy do better than quote, as comment on 
this brilliant and masterly campaign of the Maid’s (the first 
and only one in which she was allowed a free hand), the 
verdict of General Dragomirov : 


Only on June 10th were her hands freed and permission given her to march 
With Alencon’s army against the English garrisons on the Loire. On the 14th 
she took Jargeau by storm; on the 15th the bridgehead of Meung; on the 
lth Beaugency ; and on the 18th she defeated Talbot and Fastolf in a pitched 
battle. The result of these five days—two assaults and one battle—was 
not unworthy of Napoleon himself, and was a measure of the Maid’s powers 
when she was allowed their free and untrammelled exercise. 


And Canonge adds : 


With Jeanne the conception and the execution are worthy of each other. 
The dominating idea is that of an audacious and persevering offensive, as with 
Napoleon, fixing the enemy, allowing him no time for deliberation and breaking 
him both materially and morally. The execution, forcible as it is, is in full 
cord with the circumstances. 

VOL. LXXVI 
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The immediate effect of this campaign was to place the | st 
French armies in a position to assume the offensive against | at 
their enemies, who had entirely lost the initiative and were | h: 
compelled by the loss of their field army to wait on the J ne 
next move of the Dauphin’s leaders. The choice for the } tc 
latter lay between the Maid’s long cherished project of a J n 
march on Reims and an advance into Normandy. This last } ec 
course, if successful, would certainly be a serious blow to J h 
the English, who would thus lose their base of operations § K 
and see their communications with their own country ] d 
gravely compromised ; but it was bound to involve a series | p1 
of lengthy and protracted sieges at a distance from the | by 
French sources of supply, and would afford ample leisure | d 
for the English to recover from the blows already dealt | T 
them and renew active warfare with fresh forces. The | w 
march to Reims not only promised the material advantage 
of driving a wedge between the territory held by the ] th 
English in the Ile de France and the lands of thir ally, | m 
the Duke of Burgundy, but was above all else of supreme | K 
importance from the moral point of view, alike because of | ey 
the prestige that would accrue to the Dauphin from the ] ne 
fact of his being crowned King of France, according to] Fi 
ancient usage, in the city traditionally assigned for the | D 
ceremony, and from the fact that the military ascendancy, | al 
already won by the victories of the Maid, would thus be J he 
affirmed and propagated throughout an area which was § of 
already chafing under the heel of the invader. Here we J ar 
see once more in evidence Jeanne’s preference for resolute J fo 
and decisive measures, as against the dilatory and half | wi 
hearted schemes of the cautious or treacherous elements | he 
in the Dauphin’s councils. She carried her point, and thus | ca 
siw her visions realized and her mission fulfilled in two of J be 
its four main purposes. The deliverance of Orléans and | of 
the coronation of Charles at Reims were accomplished; the | he 
submission of Paris and the expulsion of the English from | in 
her native country the Maid was not to see—at least with} M 
her earthly eyes. pl 

The march to Reims took place almost without incident. J he 
The only contretemps, the refusal of Auxerre to submit to | ca 
the Dauphin, did not affect the success of the expedition, } to 

* and any evil moral effect it may have had in the army or the } be 
country was redeemed by the rigorous measures taken against | go 
Troyes, the recalcitrance of which was quickly overcome] th 

when the Maid expressed her intention of storming the] ad 
city in case of prolonged refusal to admit the French host: | no 

It was entirely thanks to her that the expedition was not] to 
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summarily abandoned by Charles’s fainthearted councillors 
at this juncture, in which case the Dauphin’s cause must 
have been irretrievably lost; for it is certain that he could 
never again have been induced to attempt the expedition 
to Reims. However, the crisis was passed; the English, 
not liking the prospect of fighting at a disadvantage in a 
country hostile to them, took no steps to oppose the French 
host, and on July 17, 1429, the Dauphin Charles was crowned 
King of France in Reims Cathedral. How entirely this was 
due to the courage and resolution of the child who stood 
proudly beside him, holding aloft her banner consecrated 
by victory, only he and she could know. It was the Maid’s 
day of triumph, and all France acknowledged her greatness. 
The days of her passion were hard at hand—that passion 
which was to win her the homage of yet unborn generations. 

Everything at this juncture pointed to the probability 
that an instant and resolute advance on Paris would have 
met with little opposition, and might have placed the new 
King in possession of his rightful capital once more—an 
event which could hardly fail to have completed the already 
notable demoralization of the English army, won over all 
France to the side of loyalism, and resolved the wavering 


‘Duke of Burgundy to cut himself adrift from his present 


allies. In fact, the results of such a move might well have 
been decisive. But Charles, after his momentary outburst 
of activity, could not nerve himself to further adventures, 
and had not sufficient energy even to stretch out his hand 
for the prize. To the chagrin of the Maid and all those 
who believed, as she did, that now was the time to drive 
home the successes already gained by a rapid march on the 
capital, the King first of all headed for the Loire, and then, 
being opposed by the Duke of Bedford, the English Regent 
of France, who had marched out at the head of what troops 
he could muster to cover the approaches to Paris, engaged 
in purposeless and dilatory operations in the valleys of the 
Marne and the Oise, which allowed his enemy full time to 
place the capital in a state of defence and steady his shaken 
host by skilful manceuvres and partial successes. Thus it 
came about that when, in August, Bedford was compelled 
to betake himself to Normandy, where the situation had 
become menacing for the English cause, he left Paris in a 
good position to resist attack even by strong forces. None 
the less, disaffection was rife in the city, and a resolute 
advance by the whole French army would probably have 
not only imperilled its safety from without, but given rise 
to loyalist disturbances within the walls. But the attack 
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was delayed for a fortnight by the vacillation and folly of 
the King and his councillors, and the favourable moment 
passed. When at last the French army was concentrated 
before the western front of Paris, the English defensive 
preparations were sufficiently complete to enable them to 
deal with the assault, led gallantly, but in vain, by the 
Maid in person, and in the course of which she was (for 
the third time in her life) wounded. The iil-success of this 
attempt, though it only urged on Jeanne to demand. its 
resumption next day, took all the little remaining heart 
out of Charles and his advisers; the army was withdrawn 
to Compiégne, and, on the news of the return of the Duke 
of Bedford from Normandy, to the Loire, where it was 
disbanded. The miserable poltroonery of its leadership had 
lost France the finest possible chance of finishing off the 
campaign of 1429 with a decisive victory. 

It had, however, done more than this: it had sickened 
of service in the King’s cause the one devoted and unselfish 
leader who was still capable of arousing the love and ardour 
of the soldiers and people of France. The power of the 
Maid over her men was never more strikingly shown than 
just at this time, in her insistence on discipline and her 
punishment of rapine and pillage after the capture of 
St. Pierre-le-Moutier, a little fortress on the Loire; but 
this powerful force was now to be spent, during the few 
short months that remained, in operations of war in which 
the King and his courtiers took no part. Jeanne had 
finished once and for all with her “ gentle Dauphin,” and 
had at last recognized him for the miserable faintheart and 
coward that he was. The disaster of La Charité—where the 
investing army was left to freeze and starve in the depth 
of winter because of the incompetence and corruption of 
those in the royal service who should have supplied its 
wants, but failed to do so—completed the Maid’s dis- 
illusionment ; and in April 1430, as soon as the coming of 
spring made a renewal of fighting possible, she left the Court 
still idling in inglorious ease in the chateaux of the Loire, 
and betook herself to Lagny on the Marne, where a small 
army soon collected to follow her. fortunes. She had 
determined henceforth to serve France with her own hand. 

The chance soon came. Franquet of Arras, one of those 
leaders of freebooting bands who tormented the French 
country-side in those lawless days, was known to be returning, 
laden with plunder, from a raid, by a route which would 
lead him close by Lagny. The Maid, with a little band of 
followers, set out to intercept him, and forced him to 
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halt and defend himself in a position with his back to a 
thick hedge and his front covered by a breastwork of 
planted stakes. Here the attacks of the Maid’s men held 
him, until the arrival of reinforcements, bringing with them 
a number of culverins, enabled her to blow a breach in 
the hostile array and then destroy it by a charge of cavalry 
into the gap thus formed. The engagement, though on a 
small scale, was a model of tactical skill; the bold dash to 
intercept, the holding attacks to fix, the bombardment to 
shake, and the decisive blow to annihilate the enemy, all 
followed in due and logical order; the procedure, mutatis 
mutandis, might serve as a model even for the present time. 

Before many days another achievement had been placed 


‘o Jeanne’s credit. The English were besieging Choisy, 


an outpost of Compiégne to the east, preparatory to the 
investment of the town itself; their base of supplies was 
at Pont PEvéque, just out of Noyon, and distant some 
twelve miles from Compiégne, whither Jeanne had now led 
her small corps. She decided to surprise Pont ? Evéque and 
destroy the English supplies, and, taking with her fifteen 
hundred men, sallied forth at dusk on May 14th. The 
English guard was set upon at dawn, completely surprised 
and dispersed ; most of the supplies were burnt or carried 
of; and when Burgundian troops, arriving from Noyon, 
presented themselves on the scene of the defeat of their 
allies, the French, under cover of a feigned attack on them, 
withdrew unmolested with their booty. Once more the 
Maid had given evidence of energy, tactical ability and cool- 
ness of a high order, and had shown herself a match for any 
soldier, French, English or Burgundian, then under arms. 

Nine days later she rode out again from Compiégne to 
her last and fatal fight. It is not clear, even now, what 
really occurred, and whether incompetence or treachery on 
the part of her comrade and commander, Guillaume de 
Flavy, the Governor of the town, caused the capture in 
battle of the heroic Maid. All that is known is that she 
sallied out from the northern gate against the enemy garrison 
of Margny ; that her success was cut short by the advance 
of other hostile forces against her line of retreat; that on 
her retiring to the city she found the gates closed against 
her; and that she fell, after a fierce fight, into the hands 
of the Burgundian soldiers. No attempt was made to 
rescue her. 

The rest of her story we need not tell. ‘“‘ Now,” as was 
said of another heroic figure, “‘ she belongs to the ages.” 

It has been our aim rather to retell the career of the 
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Maid of France from a military standpoint than to endeavour 
to account for the fact, clearly brought out by the story, 


that she possessed a strategical and tactical insight well’ 


above that of the majority of her fellow-leaders, and that 
where differences arose between her and the trained and 
experienced soldiers who took part in deciding the future 
action of the French hosts, facts almost invariably proved 
the Maid to be right and the soldiers to be wrong. Jeanne’s 
military wisdom, surprising as it is, is perhaps no more g0 
than the justness of her political views and her insight into 
character, nor more susceptible of explanation. The facts 
are there; we can but register them and wonder. 

None the less, there are some human causes which may 


be touched on to account for the military achievements | 


of Jeanne. She had first, to a supreme degree, that faith 
in herself, her cause and her God which enabled her to face 
undaunted any difficulty and any obstacle. Nothing seemed 
too hard for her to attempt, nothing impossible for her to 
accomplish ; and therefore difficulties melted away before 
her, and everything became possible in very deed. This 
fact alone would have given her the ascendancy she enjoyed 
over the King and over the army, which responded eagerly 
to the glamour of her personality. Because she believed 
in victory, she inspired that faith in others; because she 
could thus uplift and hearten her followers, they too became 
invincible under her leadership, even as was she under the 
help of her God. 

Again, no one ever could, and no one ever did, accuse 
the Maid of self-seeking or ambition. She herself said that, 
had she been permitted, she would rather have kept sheep 
than ridden forth with the armies. But, having entered 
on her divine mission, she pursued it heart and soul, living 
only for it, never for herself; anxious only when it was 
in jeopardy ; wrathful only when it was obstructed. Such 
sublime idealism was incomprehensible to the selfish, in- 
triguing courtiers of the King, who thought of nothing but 
their own ease and advancement ; but the common people 
heard her gladly, believed in her, and under her banner 
went forward to victory. 

This faith, this singleness of mind, inspired in her the 
cult of the offensive, the habit of flying direct at her aim, 
of dealing first and at once with the main strength of the 
enemy, whether that strength was the mass of an army, 
the chief stronghold of a province or the capital of the 
country. However great the odds against her, she could 
conceive of no possible failure, and therefore of no reason 
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for delays or half-measures. She saw but her main objective 
and went straight for it; more, she carried with her the 
King, the army and the nation. Small wonder that in this 
child, who burst upon them like a thunderbolt of war, the 
English saw something portentous, and believed themselves 
to be at grips with a power more than human. And indeed 
such singleness of heart, such courage, such faith have not 
again been found among men. 

It has been popularly believed of more than one national 
hero that he could not die, but lay asleep in peaceful valley 
or hollowed mountain, waiting for the call of his country. 
Of another such figure it was said by his followers that though 
his body lay under ground, his soul went marching on, 
Of another man, a warrior of legend, it is told that after his 
death his body was arrayed in armour, set in the saddle and 
borne forward in the midst of his host, and that so great was 
the terror of his name that his enemies fled from before the 
face of the dead. And yet another hero and king ordered 
his heart to be carried into battle enclosed in a casket, and 
when the battle turned back his standards, his mest faithful 
servant hurled the casket into the enemy’s ranks with the 
words, ‘‘ Lead forward, noble heart, as thou wert ever wont ; 
and Douglas will follow thee or die!” In like manner as 
these famous leaders, may we see the Maid still leading the 
hosts of battled France to the liberation of their land from 
the invader, and that though she herself had passed beyond. 
Twenty-five years elapsed and her vision was fulfilled ; 
the English had been chased from France, and from end 
to end the country was free. Five hundred years have 
passed, and France and England, co-partners in her death, 
have joined their voices to do her reverence. For the 
Maid of France stands to-day, as she stood then, peerless 
among men; like a bright particular star that flashes for 
one brief moment across the heavens and finds its death 
in a blaze of fire, no more dazzling than her imperishable 
renown, and its grave in the waters of the great sea, no 
purer than her stainless soul. 


E. W. SHEPPARD 
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WILD WHITE CATTLE 


white cattle ’—the very words conjure up before 
the imagination visions of bygone days, of prehistoric 
times when the gigantic primeval ox, Bos primigenius, 
roamed the land; of more recent periods, of the Middle 
Ages, when wild cattle, though no longer the great Uni, 
still lurked in the forests of the yet unreclaimed country, 
We can picture knights and squires going forth to do honour 
to their dames, reddening their lances in combat with 
wild beasts as well as men, and finding the forest bull not 


the least worthy of their foes. Does not Sir Walter describe 


this monarch of the hills and woods for us as— 


Mightiest of all the beasts of chase 
That roam in woody Caledon, 
Crashing the forest in his race, 
The mountain bull comes thundering on.* 


The sportsmen of those times evidently had plenty of 
opportunities to hunt wild cattle, for FitzStephen, writing 
in 1174, says around London lay an immense forest, the 
hiding-place of stags, fallow deer, wild boars, and forest 
bulls (tawri sylvestres).t 

There are in old MSS. and documents many other 
references to wild oxen, showing that up to early Norman 
times the ‘forest bull’? wandered throughout the woods 
that covered the greater part of England and Scotland, 
but as the population increased and the forests decreased, 


these herds got less and less, lingering longest in the wilds - 


of the vast Caledonian Wood, where Robert Bruce hunted 
them about the year 1320, King James IV as late as 1500, 
and where they certainly existed up to 1578.1 

With these long-since vanished lords of the wild we 
still have a link, in two cases by direct descent, in the 
so-called “‘ wild park cattle” yet kept in a few places. 
The famous herd of Lord Tankerville at Chillingham, in 
Northumberland, and the similar herd kept by the Duke 
of Hamilton at Cadzow Park, in Scotland, have both existed 
since the respective parks were enclosed, which in the case 
of the Chillingham cattle took place duting the reign of 
Henry III. 

But before going into details concerning the history and 

* Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘The Ballad of Cadzow Castle.” 


f Storer, The Wild White Cattle of Great Britain, quotes this, p. 59. 
t Ibid. p. 375. 
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origin of wild park cattle, it may be as well to give some 
description of them. There are now about fifteen herds, 
which all agree in being white with dark points, i.e. the 
nose, ears, hoofs, and tips of the horns are coloured. In 
some breeds the tip of the tail is dark, but in most it is 
white. The cows usually have the teats black, and in both 
sexes there is generally a ring of pigment round the eyes. 
Sometimes there is a little black about the knees, and also 
at the back of the hind legs. When in thin summer coat 
they may also show some small black spots about the body, 
one I saw being almost as spotted as a Dalmatian dog ; 
but these are on the skin: the hair is creamy-white, and 
when in full coat these spots do not show. Though the 
majority have black points, red points are also met with ; 
indeed, red ears are always present in the Chillingham 
cattle. Little variation takes place within the different 
herds, the markings being very constant, and when crossed 
with other breeds prove, as the students of Mendelian 
heredity call it, “dominant ”’ over other types of coloration. 
That the peculiar markings are due to a Mendelian factor 
is shown by the fact that once in a way a dark calf is born 
to normal parents, showing that the tendency to full 
eoloration is yet carried by some individuals. Though 
agreeing in colour, and more or less in markings, the 
different herds vary much in type and character. The 
Chillingham are “ cock-horned ”’ beasts, somewhat like Ayr- 
shires; the Cadzow cattle have also short straight horns, 
but they grow from the head at a lower angle; in the 
Chartley herd the horns were long, wide, and spreading, 
exactly like those of the original longhorn; and formerly 
many polled herds existed—indeed, there are no less than 


| six hornless herds in the country at the present time. These 


are of modern origin, five of them being derived from an 
dd polled herd that was kept at Middleton Hall, near 
Manchester, while the sixth, despite the absence of horns, 
is thought to owe its origin to the Chartley cattle and to 
an extinct herd that was formerly at Lyme, in Cheshire. 
As it is situated (at Somerford Park, Cheshire) near the 
old home of the latter, it is probable it owes a good deal to 
the Lyme cattle. 

From the above brief description we see that though the 
various herds of wild cattle agree in their white coats and 
dark points, hardly any two are alike in other particulars ; 
but, however they may differ in type, their habits and 
behaviour when allowed to run free in a large park are 
always described as the same. 
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Bingley, writing in 1809 of the Chillingham cattle, says; 
“They herd together, and are so wild they will suffer no 
person to approach them. At the first symptom of alarm 
they gallop off in a body to some distance, when they stop, 
turn round, and gaze on the intruder. If he continues to 
approach, they repeat the same actions, every time pre- 
senting themselves nearer to him; and if he did not at last 
retire, they would, doubtless, attack and destroy him.” * 

Nearly a hundred years later, namely in 1907, the ways 
of the Vaynol cattle—a modern herd built up from various 
sources—were described in almost identical terms: “ They 
are nervous of strangers, and if anyone approaches them 
they stop grazing, draw together, and range themselves 
with the calves in the centre and the bulls in the forefront. 
They stand motionless and watch ‘the stranger, to see if 
he will pass by; if, however, he approaches them, they 
suddenly turn round and gallop away to a distance, when, 
wheeling round, they again draw up in a body and watch. 
This manceuvre will be repeated again and again, but if the 
stranger persists in following them they will eventually 
become dangerous and, instead of galloping off, will charge 
at him.” f 

Such a charge, it may be remarked, would be an 
extremely unpleasant thing to have to meet, as the Vaynol 
animals have grand heads and horns, of the Welsh or 
Hereford type. 

Another wild trait in park cattle kept under natural» 
conditions is the way the cows hide their newborn calves. 
When a cow is about to calve she leaves the others, retires 
to some quiet spot, and when the young one is born leaves 
it lying in the fern and grass, tucked away in its “ form” 
like a young deer. The calf stays motionless in its hiding- 
place while the dam goes off to feed with the rest of the 
cattle. Though returning frequently to suckle it, she 
leaves it in hiding for several days until it is strong and 
active enough to follow her about. This is probably a 
habit common to all cattle living a wild life, and is evidently 
derived from the original aneestral animal from which our 
highly specialized, highly developed modern breeds have 
been evolved, for even an ordinary cow will sometimes’ 
show traces of the same instinct, going off into the woods 
to hide with the newborn calf. Evidently the old instinct, 
developed in the days of wolves, and even fiercer predatory 


* Bingley’s British Quadrupeds, 1809, p. 399. 
| + H. E. Forrest, “ British Wild Cattle,’ The Naturalist, September and 
October 1908. 
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creatures, is still lying latent in the race, ready to come 
fo light under suitable conditions. In the Argentine, a 
correspondent informs me, cows running semi-wild often 
do the same. 

As the herds of white park cattle have all the wild 
instincts so strongly in evidence—indeed, behave in such 
a number of ways like really wild animals—it is by no 
means astonishing to find that they were formerly regarded 
as such. They were thought to be the real aboriginal 
cattle, the direct, if dwarfed, descendants of the great Urus, 
Bos primigenius. Alas! investigation and research of late 
years have lent no support to this fascinating theory. The 
white park cattle are undoubtedly direct descendants of 
the “‘ forest bulls ’’ of Norman times, but we have no evidence . 
to prove, and a good deal to disprove, that these were the 
aboriginal wild cattle. The animals which roamed about 
the country in the Middle Ages, and which evidently were 
wild and fierce enough, were not the original indigenous 
species, the Urus that was common during the Neolithic 
period, but merely “ gone wild” or feral beasts that had 
escaped from domestication. 

Far from being of pure primigenius descent, they were 
certainly related to the tiny Bos longifrons, otherwise the 
Celtic shorthorn. This was the domestic breed of the 
Neolithic and early Celtic peoples. The existing Kerries, 
Dexters and black Welsh cattle are its descendants. It 
was the only domestic ox known in these islands up to 
the time of the Romans, but afterwards became mixed 
with larger breeds of the Urus type that were brought 
over by the Romans, Saxons, Danes, Normans, ete. The 
Romans, for instance, are believed to have introduced some 
of their big white sacrificial beasts, and possibly it is to 
them the park cattle owe their colour. Probably some of 
them, together with the small dark native cattle, escaped 
into the woods when the conquerors left the country. 
Indeed, it is certain that many animals must have got 
away during the disturbances that followed, and once free 
in the extensive forests, would be lost beyond recapture. 

The repeated invasions of Saxons, Danes, Northmen 
and Normans, with the accompanying raiding of home- 
steads and driving off of flocks and herds, would mean 
further escapes of domestic cattle to join the feral herds. 
Animals getting away into the woods, or even being driven 
there on the approach of the foe, would be exceedingly 
difficult to recover in the wild, unfenced state of the country ; 
and as each fresh invasion brought with it more of the large 
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continental cattle belonging to the primigenius type, the 
bulk of the animals in the country, both captive and free, 
departed further and further from the British-Welsh longi. 
frons type. 
The ranks of the “‘ wild’? herds continued to receive 


recruits throughout Norman times. The continual raids. 


and forays on the Scotch and Welsh Marches, with the usual 
driving off of cattle, gave ample opportunities to animals 
to escape and swell the ranks of the ‘“ wild bulls” that 
wandered from the neighbourhood of London to the “ grit 


wod of Calidon” *: “in this wod wes sum time quhit: 


bullis, with crisp and curland mane, like feirs lionis . . , 
they were mair wild than ony uthir beistis.” 

This, as well as other references, shows that white was 
a common colour among the “gone wild” herds. This 
has led some people to believe that it was also the hue of 
the great Urus, and that our park cattle are the unaltered, 
save in size, descendants of that noble beast. We have 
certainly no evidence as to what was the colour of the 
Urus, but that it was white with dark points is, to say 
the least, extremely unlikely. White species of mammals 
are rare in nature, such as do occur being all met with in cold 
regions, where a white coat is useful by making the owner 
more or less invisible against a snowy background ; even 


then, with the one exception of the polar bear, it is only | 


the smaller and weaker creatures that show adaptation 
to their white surroundings, and only for the winter season. 
The musk ox, for instance, retains its shaggy dark coat 
throughout the year. Albinistic varieties certainly occur 
more or less frequently in all kinds of animals, but seldom 
in a wild state survive long or leave descendants, possibly 
because whiteness is often correlated with constitutional 
delicacy. Whiteness in large animals is an almost certain 
sign of domestication. Man is fond of anything unusual, 
and a sport that would have little chance in nature will 
flourish and get a good start under his protecting care. 
From the earliest times white cattle have been especially 
cherished, more often than not being devoted to the gods, 
and we have seen that the Romans had such a breed of 
sacred cattle. In short, the colour of the white park cattle, 
far from supplying us with any clue to the appearance of 
Bos primigenius, only confirms the conclusion that we 
have already arrived at, namely, that these herds are the 
descendants of the domestic beasts of British and Saxon 


* Bellenden’s translation of Boece, quoted by Wilson, The Evolution of British 
Cattle, p. 7. 
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times. Their colour may be derived from the ancient 
Roman cattle, or from later importations; certain it is 
that there was a highly valued breed of white cattle in 
Wales, which must have been larger than the small dark 
ones, a8 in the old Welsh laws one hundred white cattle 
with red ears were regarded as the equivalent of one hundred 
and fifty dark beasts.* When Maud de Breos was trying 
to appease the wrath of King John, her husband having 
bitterly offended him, she sent him four hundred cows 
and a bull, which were all white with red ears.t Evidently 
they were much more valuable than the little Celtic 
animals. 

From the above we see that between the thirteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, when the turbulent Norman barons had 
begun to settle down into more or less (perhaps generally 


‘ less!) peaceable country squires, there was a considerable 


head of stock, both wild and domestic, in the country. 
In the east the animals, though of mongrel descent, bore 
more resemblance to the large longhorned or primigenius ; 
in the west they became, with the exception of the white 
Welsh breed, of the longifrons type; and there seems little 
doubt that the feral cattle that were so plentiful in the 
forests with which the greater part of the country was 
covered were of a similar mixed character, and that as 
regards colour there was a fair number, if not a preponder- 
ance, of white beasts among them. It was now that the 
sovereign gave to many of his noblemen “liberty to 
enclose” large tracts of wild country, so that game might 
be better preserved, which land, and the game thereon, 
became the property of the person enclosing it for evermore. 
We can hardly doubt that the owner of the new park would, 
before finally closing his fence, take care to drive in from 
the surrounding country plenty of deer, wild cattle and wild 
boars. It was in such a manner that most of the parks 
containing herds of white cattle originated. A thousand 
acres carved out of the Forest of Needwood in the reign 
of Henry III became Chartley Park,t and about the same 
time some fifteen hundred acres of wild land in Northumber- 
land was fenced off to make the great park of Chillingham.§ 
Many other large parks were also enclosed during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; indeed, it became 
quite ‘the thing’ for a nobleman to have his park, with 
deer and wild cattle in it. Moreover, there seems no doubt 
that it was owing to selection—or shall we say to fashion ?— 


* Storer’s Wild White Cattle, p. 106. t Ibid. p. 107. 
t Ibid. p. 220. § Ibid. p. 150. 
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—that the latter animals were invariably white, for from 


the first dark individuals seem to have been killed off, 
that in later times many superstitions became attached to 
the appearance of dark calves. A black calf foretold 
disaster, if not death, to its owner, and the fact that black 
calves continued to turn up now and again, despite all 
efforts to eliminate the tendency, added to the superstitious 
awe with which they were regarded. What the occasional 
appearance of dark individuals really indicated was that 
the white cattle were derived from a dark stock, and that 
some of the white animals still bore in a recessive state 
the factor for full coloration. When two such beasts mated, 
it would be even chances that they had a black calf. To 
this day park cattle sometimes throw black calves, for, 
notwithstanding the hundreds of years during which the 
breed has been subject to selection on this point, it still 
carries the potentiality of colour. 

Though most of the larger parks must originally have 
contained wild cattle as well as other game, many herds 
vanished and were forgotten. Storer, in his authoritative 
work on the British wild cattle, traces some twenty-eight 
herds in Great Britain (no trace of wild white cattle has 
yet been found in Ireland), of which but seven remained 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and only three 
wild herds survived up to the time when he wrote, namely, 
about 1870. Now, we have only one pure white wild herd 
in its original park, that at Chillingham. It is true the 
Cadzow cattle also exist in their original surroundings, 
but they have had to admit several outcrosses to escape 
the consequences of inbreeding, and cannot therefore be 
described as the pure descendants of the old wild cattle. 

It was undoubtedly the anxiety to preserve the purity 
of their cattle which lost many owners their herds. Take, 
for instance, the famous Chartley herd. They are supposed 
to have been kept perfectly pure and without any fresh 
blood from the date of the enclosure of the park in the time 
of Henry III, and being a small herd (the usual number 
of breeding animals seems to have been but twenty or 
thirty head), they were very closely inbred. They were 
fine, big, wide-horned cattle, more nearly approaching the 
primigenius type than any other recent breed, bearing also 
a striking likeness to the domestic longhorn, which is also 
of the Urus type. A hundred years ago the latter was the 
common breed of the Midlands. Storer, when he saw them 
in 1874, was particularly struck by this likeness; after 
saying what grand, majestic animals they were, he describes 
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their appearance as follows: “Their uniformity of type 
and colour was surprising, and no experienced person could 
doubt what that type was. They were what an agricultural 
writer would call longhorns, and, if of the colour that attaches 
to that breed, might have been sold as such; the similarity 
being not only in the horns, but also in form, size and 
eneral character.” * 

This striking likeness cannot have been accidental, 
and evidently indicates common blood; possibly, despite 
assertions to the contrary, a longhorn had now and again 
got into the park. The statement that no outcross was 
ever allowed has been made of most of the old herds, but 
it is certainly suggestive that in head, horn and general 
character they invariably resembled the cattle of the 
district. Indeed, dire necessity would compel some such — 
step at wide intervals, to avert the bad results of long- 
continued inbreeding. Indeed, extinction, primarily from 
this cause, did overtake the majority of the original herds. 
The Chartley, for instance, dwindled and dwindled away, 
until in the spring of 1905 only seven animals were left. 
The Duke and Duchess of Bedford then bought the 
survivors in the hope of resuscitating the historic herd, 
but the cattle seemed doomed. A fire broke out in the 
train on which they were being brought to Woburn and 
several were injured, and of those not hurt all but one 
died of disease. Of the seven, five were white with dark 
points and two black. By August 1906 only a black one, 
a bull calf, was left. Determined to save the strain if 
possible, a bull, cow and heifer that had passed into the 
possession of Colonel Congreve were bought, but misfortune 
followed these, too, though the white heifer survived for 
a little while. As it was impossible to save the pure-bred 
stock, resource was had to longhorn cows, which cross proved 
most successful.t A half-bred herd, perfect in character 
and markings, is now established at Woburn,t{ but, alas! 
the real old Chartley cattle, that gave us a glimpse of the 
beasts that roamed free in our forests in Norman times, 
and of the stock from which our tame breeds are derived, 
that was also a link with the distant shadowy Urus, has 
gone into the past. 

However, we still have the original herd of Chillingham, 
which yet runs wild in the great park, where it has been 


* The Wild White Cattle of Great Britain, p. 228. 

+ Mr. J. R. B. Masefield, in Transactions of the North Staffordshire Field 
Club, 1911. 
{ The Herd Book of Park Cattle, vol. 1, 1919. 
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since the thirteenth century. Again we have the boast 
of great purity of blood: “ There is no record of any crogg 
being admitted, nor of any of the cattle being allowed to 
leave the park alive, save that in 1886 a bull was sent to 
Cadzow, where his influence proved of great service.” * 
In the face of this it is astonishing to find that the cattle 
are still flourishing; but Storer was of the opinion that 
fresh blood might have once in a way crept in, through 
domestic cows being allowed to run in the park along with 
the wild cattle, when a half-bred calf might have got left 
with the herd. Another factor that has undoubtedly 
helped to keep up the vigour of the animals is the size of 
the herd, which has always been considerable, averaging 
about seventy head, so that the inbreeding has not been 
quite so close as in other smaller herds. Originally some 
of these cattle had black ears, but now they have all red 
ears, black tips to the horns, black hoofs, a blackish-brown 
nose, with a very thin line of red hair round it, and a little 
black round the eyes. They are, as mentioned before, quite 
a different type to the Chartley and other herds of wild 
cattle, being much shorter in the horn, their horns, too, 
growing upwards instead of downwards and_ outwards, 
Some authorities have considered them of the Urus type, 
but they certainly appear to have much more in common 
with the shorthorn longifrons description of cattle, which, 
after all, is what one would expect, considering the locality ; 
for here the Roman-British lingered on, after being driven 
out of the lower country, and we know that their animals 
were chiefly of the Celtic shorthorn kind. One would 
therefore expect the cattle that are indigenous to. the 
district to show a preponderance of longifrons blood. The 
same remark applies to the Cadzow herd, which is of 
the shorthorn, rather than the longhorn type. This is the 
only other herd which still occupies its original quarters, 
but it is not of such pure descent as the Chillingham, 
necessity having driven the owners to use strange bulls now 
and again. We have seen that one was obtained from 
Chillingham, and to him it is believed the short straight 
horns are due. The animals are even said to have been 


originally polled, acquiring horns from a West Highlander 


that got into the park. Whether this is so or no, there is 
no doubt that the herd is a very old one, being “ probably 
enclosed with the park, which was once part of the great 
Caledonian Forest, and it is on record that Robert the 
Bruce hunted the bull there in 1320.” f 


* The Herd Book of Park Cattle, 1, 1919. t Ibid. p. 13. — 
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Though there remain only two of the ancient herds 
running wild in their original parks, and though of these 
but one can still lay claim to pure descent from the old 
“forest bulls,” yet the breed is in no danger of being lost ; 
other herds have been established, such as those at Dynevor 
and Vaynol, which have the characteristics of the true 
wild breed. They have been formed by crossing some of 
the old cattle with Welsh and Highlanders, thus gaining 
great vigour and constitution, while retaining the true 
type; indeed, these herds breed as true to colour and 
markings as the most ancient. There are also several 
herds, chiefly of the polled type, derived from the old 
Middleton Hall cattle, which are being kept as tame domestic 
cattle and developed along utility lines. Some of the cows 
are splendid milkers, and from this point alone a great 
future may be predicted for the “‘ Park Breed.” So strong 
has the interest become in these cattle that a Breed Society 
was recently formed, with twenty-four members, with the 
“object of keeping a record of the herds of park cattle, 
wild and tame, of developing and popularizing their great 
commercial qualities as well as of keeping up scientific 
interest in this most ancient race.” * 

So energetic is the spirit that moves this society that 
classes for park cattle were even provided at the recent 
Royal Show at Darlington. There, washed, groomed, 
haltered, and led, the once wild cattle appeared as docile 
show animals! This most ancient of breeds took its place 
as the youngest in the show-ring, and it must be admitted 
appeared somewhat out of place. They looked, in the parade, 
like a breath from the past. First into the large ring before 
the stands came the champion shorthorn bull, the finest 
animal of his breed in the world and a symmetrical mountain 
of flesh, followed by the prize-winners of each class, beef 
shorthorns and milking shorthorns, all as perfect as the 
breeder’s art can make animals. Then came the Herefords, 
headed by the two great bulls that had tied for the cham- 
pionship and were so massive that they seemed to shake 
the ground at each step. Lining up before the stands, they 
waited while the other breeds filed in, every addition, 
whether Jerseys or Aberdeen-Angus, as perfect as cattle 
could be made, until at last the great ring was filled from 
end to end with rows and rows of prize-winners. At last 
came the Park Breed, affording a contrast by which to 
measure the others, for here was the original thing, a 
remnant from the times when stock raising and agriculture 

» ™* The Herd Book of Park Cattle, introduction to vol. 1, 1919. 
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were in the rudest state, when cattle were half-wild creatures 
roaming about the country as they pleased, and often 
escaping altogether, to become feral in the great woods 
that then covered the land. The Park Cattle took their 
places, and then the parade began. Slowly round the ring 
the procession passed, a collection of the most perfect 
examples of their breeds that the world could show, and 
lastly came what they had been evolved from, a livin 
reproduction of the domestic cattle of the Middle Ages, 
But the appearance in the show-ring of the park cattle 
raises one fear, and that is that we may lose the old type, the 
great scientific interest of which lies in its worst qualities— 
in its (to coin a word) unimprovedness, and the fact that 
it is so little altered from the old cattle. Let us pray 
that one or two owners will resist the lure of the shovw- 
ring and let their herds run on untamed and unimproved. 
May they remain as they are, a most picturesque remnant 
of the days when this country was unfenced and _ held 
many head of “forest bulls.” “ 


FRANCES Pitt 
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AN AUSTRALIAN COMEDY 


Apout the middle of December in the year 1918 the world 
heard with surprise that a “revolution” had occurred 
in the remote region known as the Northern Territory 
of Australia. It was stated that, in approved South 


_ American fashion, certain local patriots, attended by an 


army of irregulars composed of the class called, with doubt- 
ful warrant, ‘“‘ industrialists,’ had invaded the official 
residence of the chief magistrate in order to make certain 
complaints, and had showed their satisfaction with the 
explanations received by: respectfully knocking down that 
distinguished functionary. They then proceeded to disarm 
the police, raid their quarters and destroy all. weapons 
found there. By way of apology for these unusual pro- 
ceedings, the insulted representative of the Federal Govern- 
ment was afterwards brusquely ordered to leave the Terri- 
tory by the next steamer. Very wisely he obeyed, without 
waiting for further physical valedictions. A magistrate 
supported only by a bodyguard of one youth and two 
policemen, and confronted by a mob of over a thousand 
aggressive critics—by profession, for the greater part, men 
of blood—could hardly be expected to make a successful 
resistance. The small local military force seems to have 
maintained an attitude of strict neutrality during the dis- 
turbance. So did a body known as the “ special’ police, 
whose special function, on this occasion at least, was to 
look on while the official head of the administration was 
battered and expelled. Judiciously, perhaps, in the cir- 
cumstances, the respectable section of the Darwin popu- 
lation adopted the statesmanlike policy of ‘‘ wait and 
see.” No serious attempt, at any rate, was made to support 
the authority of the official representative of the Common- 
wealth; and the victors in the affray were allowed to 
constitute themselves into a small Soviet and assume 
sovereign functions. 

A brief account of the social and political conditions 
existing in the town which was the scene of the successful 
little coup d’état just described may perhaps throw some 
light on the causes that induced it. The Lilliputian metro- 
polis of the Northern Territory is the most completely isolated 
place in the continent of Australia. Its two thousand five 
hundred, or thereabouts, inhabitants represent more than 
one-half of the entire population, aborigines excepted, of a 
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region over 530,000 square miles in extent—that is to say, 
four and a half times as large as the United Kingdom. With 


the possible exception of Thursday Island, it contains the - 


greatest mixture of races to be found in the Commonwealth 
at one spot. Four colours—white, black, brown and yellow 
—and about a dozen different nationalities are represented, 


According to the last official report furnished by the chief 


local educational authority, of the total number of 129 
children attending the Darwin State School in June 1918, 
only 46 were classed as “ English-speaking Europeans,” 
not necessarily of British blood; 27 as Greeks; 39 as 
Chinese, and 17 as Malay half-castes. It was stated that the 
number of Greeks would probably be doubled in the near 
future. The typical modern son of Hellas, judging by his 
representatives in Australia, can hardly be said to be 
characterized by elevation either of culture or morals; 
and the Greek of Darwin seems to be a particularly restive 
and objectionable citizen. A yet more undesirable element 
in the community consists of Russian immigrants, largely 
infected with the moral leprosy which now devastates their 
native country. Half-castes, representing in various com- 
binations blacks, whites, Chinese, Japanese and Malays, 
are also numerous; and citizens of mixed racial ancestry 
are rarely distinguished by law-abiding habits. When it 
is added that the climate of the place is trying, the average 
daily maximum shade temperature throughout the year 
exceeding 90° Fahr., while the mean annual temperature 
is about 84°, and that practically the sole local industries 
consist of slaughtering cattle and imbibing fiery liquids, 
it will be seen that the prevailing conditions are not such 
as usually favour social tranquillity. 

Society in Darwin may broadly be divided into two 
classes, bureaucrats and industrialists, or trade-unionists. 
The former control the general administration and the 
latter the municipality. The business and_ professional 
element in the community is numerically insignificant and 
destitute of all influence. There are no fewer than seven 
public departments, the officials attached to which appar- 
ently employ most of their working hours in corresponding 


with one another. Municipal affairs are absolutely con- — 


trolled by the representatives of the industrialists, who 
are supreme in the town council. Darwin possesses, per- 
haps, the most extraordinary municipal constitution to 
be found in the civilized world to-day. By an Ordinance 
which came into operation some five years ago, the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the town was entrusted to a council 
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composed of seven members, three being nominated officials 
and the rest the elected representatives, not of the rate- 
payers, but of the whole adult white population, male 
and female, outside the local gaol. It is not necessary 


for a councillor to be a ratepayer. The sole qualifications 
attached to the municipal franchise are a white skin, three 


months’ residence in the Territory, and presumed mental 
and moral sanity. The drunken wastrel who has preyed 
on the respectable inhabitants. of the place for a short 
period is thus able to annul the vote of the largest property- 
owner or most capable business man. 

Ratepayers enjoy neither representation nor protection, 
for the official minority in the Council, consisting, as a 
rule, of functionaries who are mere birds of passage and 
possess no substantial interests in the place, are quite 
indifferent as to the treatment inflicted on the unfortunate 
owners of property. The four irresponsible ‘‘ industrialist ”’ 
councillors, always leading trade-unionists, completely domi- 
nate the situation. Their naturally predatory tastes are 
encouraged by an extraordinary provision in the Ordinance 
which forbids the imposition of a rate below one shilling 
in the pound unimproved value, and permits the raising 
of that amount to two shillings. Local properties are 
systematically and shamelessly overvalued. The present 
writer personally knows of a case in which a town allotment 
at Darwin, improved to the extent of about £12, was rated 
at £5 annually, although its unfortunate possessor for a 
long time could not sell it for even £15. Spoliation and 
waste go hand in hand, and the sums extorted from the 
luckless ratepayers are dissipated in making handsome 
provision for loyal but temporarily embarrassed trade- 
unionists. Tammany, in short, has made Darwin its home, 
and, so far, no effective steps have been taken by the Govern- 
ment to check the depredations of the unclean visitor. 

A correspondent writing to the Melbourne Argus recently 
gave a distressing account of social conditions at Darwin. 
He described the people—perhaps too broadly—as ‘“‘a 
small Bolshevist community,’ whose conceptions of law 
and order seem to be somewhat imperfect. Two incidents 
recorded by him certainly might make a stranger suppose 
that Darwin was situated in Haiti or Connemara, rather 
than Australia. On one occasion the Administrator’s 
Chinese cook was shot dead at a picture show, and the 
murderer suffered no punishment whatever. On another, 
a couple of ruffians openly attacked and severely mal- 
treated the local police superintendent. For the latter 
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offence fines of thirty shillings apiece were considered 
sufficient ; but not a penny was paid by either delinquent, 
nor was any attempt made to enforce payment. The 
same correspondent added that ‘‘a veritable reign of 
terror’ prevailed, and that a small junto of unscrupulous 
and determined Labour agitators exercised despotic powers 
over the community. A prominent business man long 
resident in Darwin, in a letter to the present writer, not 
long ago complained that the evil elements in the local 
population were so little controlled by the police that it 
was unsafe for any woman to leave her home after dark. 
In fairness to the police, however, it should be added that 
their numbers are, or a short time ago were, utterly in- 
adequate to the duties imposed on them. 

The population of Darwin is of a decidedly migratory 
kind. During the year ending June 30, 1918, for instance, 
1,600 persons arrived there, while nearly 1,500 left. The 
explanation of this ebb and flow is that during the five 
months September to January each year about a thousand 
men are employed at the extensive meat-preserving works 
established by Messrs. Vestey Brothers, near the town, a 
few years ago. The period mentioned constitutes Darwin’s 
“season,” for then the wet monsoon prevails, and this 
extending to the interior of the country makes it’ possible 
for the forty to fifty thousand bullocks annually treated 
at the works to be driven to the rail-head at the Katherine 
River, and thence trucked to their place of doom. During 
the dry season, when the south-east monsoon blows, the 
inland stock routes are impassable for herds of travelling 
stock, owing to lack of water. The gory operations at 
the works are in full swing only during the summer months, 


and these attract large numbers of men from the Southern - 


States. Wages are extraordinarily high, averaging about 
twenty-five shillings per worker daily. Some slaughtermen 
earn -as much as £22 a week apiece. Affluent toilers may be 
seen travelling to and from their work in hired motor-cars, 
and the local hotels and places of amusement attract crowds 
of patrons. Mr. Justice Power, the Acting-President of 
the Federal Arbitration Court, some time ago described 
Darwin as a “ workers’ paradise.” But his subsequent 
statement that one-quarter of the huge wages received 
by the thirsty workers was spent on liquor at the local 
hotels suggests somewhat a paradise of the kind familiar 
to students of Scandinavian mythology. The annual drink 
bill of Darwin would probably stagger the most ardent 
disciple of Bacchus. 
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That under the prevailing social and industrial con- 
ditions a chronic feud should long have existed between 
the official and the civil components of the population 
will readily be understood. The trade-union autocrat re- 
garded the Administrator as a brother far too near his 
throne; and probably the Commonwealth’s representative 
fully reciprocated the feeling. Local demagogues raved 
about the iniquity of a system which permitted a single 
official, acting on behalf of a distant Legislature in which 
the Territory had no representation, to exercise governing 
functions over a community of free-born Australians. 
Resistance was offered to the collection of income tax, 
and in every way the work of the local administration 
was impeded. This feeling of revolt at last reached the 
climax narrated in the first paragraph of this article. The 
insurgent ‘‘ industrialists’? gained an easy triumph, and 
the Federal Government was placed in a position as em- 
barrassing as it was ridiculous. 

The proper course to be followed after that event was 
obvious. The official representative of the Commonwealth 
in the Northern Territory had been assaulted and igno- 
miniously expelled, and the functions of Government had 
been usurped by a handful of Labour agitators, supported 
by a mob composed mainly of the refuse of Australian 
industrialism. Considerations of sound policy as well as 
of dignity demanded prompt and firm repressive action. 
But unfortunately there were political difficulties. The 
great majority of the rebels belonged to the most powerful 
industrial organization in Australia, a body known as the 
Australian Workers’ Union, which has a membership of 
over a hundred thousand workers, chiefly belonging to the 
unskilled class. Not very long ago the officials of this 
union boasted that they controlled the political lives of 
twenty-seven members of the Federal Parliament, and at 
every General Election the influence they wield is most 
formidable. Even a Nationalist Government dared not. 
declare war on such an organization. A feeble attempt 
was therefore made to placate the instigators of the revolt. 
by abolishing the office of Administrator and appointing 
a Director with less ample powers to manage public affairs 
in the turbulent dependency. To assist the new official 
in the discharge of his duties, and to gratify democratic 
feelings, a Council also was appointed, three of its six 
members being representatives of the industrialists and 
the remaining three representatives of the pastoral and 
mining industries. But, as might have been expected, 
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methods of conciliation entirely failed. Apparently, from 
the first, the three elements in the new administration 
failed to agree, for there was continual friction and dis 
content. At last the “ industrialists’ again took up arms, 
At a public meeting held in the Darwin Town Hall last 
October, a resolution was passed condemning the adminis. 

tration, and demanding in its stead a provisional Council 
endowed with executive powers. It was at the same time 
decreed that the Director, the Judge, and the Government 
Secretary should be requested to resign and to leave the 
Territory by the first steamer. 

On the following day a deputation, consisting of the 
irrepressible Mayor and two prominent industrialists, waited 
on the three condemned officials, and informed them with 
no excess of courtesy that the “ will of the people ” required 
their prompt resignation and departure. The interview 
which followed was worthy to be recorded in the pages 
of Punch. The officials naturally complained of the irregular 
method of dismissal adopted, and endeavoured to make 
their submission to the “ will”? of the Darwin populace 
conditional on the consent of their superiors in Melbourne. 
But the request was scornfully refused. Expostulations 
were answered only by threats. If they did not at once 


submit and resign, they were peremptorily informed that — 


force would be used, and “ one of the biggest revolutions 
ever seen in Australia’? would follow. Yielding to these 
terrifying menaces the three officials, like their predecessor, 
the Administrator, resigned their positions under protest 
and departed. No support was given them by the local 
military force, which apparently regarded revolutions at 
Darwin as quite ordinary occurrences, calling for no special 
interference on its part. 

This second outrage made the Federal Ministers quite 
angry. The unauthorized proceedings of the Darwin rebels 
were denounced in Parliament, and the defiant ‘‘ indus- 


trialists ’ were plainly told that their action was altogether. 


improper. <A warship, even, was despatched to Port Darwin, 
to show the trembling inhabitants that the Government 
possessed weapons, even though it was afraid to use them. 
An Acting-Administrator, also, was appointed, to look on 
while the self-constituted Soviet managed the affairs of 
the community. Finally, adopting the usual expedient of 
timid opportunists, the Government appointed a Royal 
Commission to investigate the causes of the recent com- 
motions. 


A Judge of the Tasmanian Supreme Court, who had_ 
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not long before owed his elevation to the Bench to the 
State Labour Party, was chosen for the delicate task of 
deciding whether the Darwin officials or the “ industrialists ”’ 
were most to blame for the two successive outbreaks. The 
proceedings which followed were lengthy and somewhat 
animated. The Commissioner first visited Darwin, where, 
as it were, the case for the prosecution was presented. 
Charges of improper acts connected with land and mining 
transactions were brought against the expelled officials, 
to whom in some cases corrupt practices were imputed. 
Certain local scandals of a rather grimy character were 
also investigated. Among the witnesses summoned was a 
functionary bearing the imposing title of “‘ Supervisor of 
Hotels.”” This gentleman, a Mr. Callan, received the hand- 
some salary of £600 a year for managing the managers of 
the three or four State-owned hotels in the Territory, where 
the sale of intoxicants is a strict Government monopoly. 
Apparently even this usually lucrative business has been 
so far, in offictal hands, a source only of loss. At one Darwin 
establishment alone the yearly receipts were stated to be 
from £1,200 to £1,800 below the expenditure, although 
evidence was given to show that the profits on the sale 
of beer and whisky ranged from 50 to 90 per cent. The 
quality of these beverages, however, seems to have caused 
discontent in Darwin, Complaints were made that a 
strange liquid locally known as “ Kill-stone-dead beer ”’ 
had been dispensed under official sanction, with disastrous 
effects. Whisky of a peculiarly potent kind, it was affirmed, 
had been imported for the public refreshment, the result 
being several fatalities in a single day. In fact, Govern- 
ment control of the liquor trade in Northern Territory seems 
to be so successful as to warrant the immediate appoint- 
ment there of a Director—or Supervisor—of Cemeteries. 
Indirect reference has already been made to the local dis- 
pensation of justice. A place where Chinese cooks might 
be murdered and important public officials assaulted with 
complete impunity might seem to possess the unappreciated 
privilege of sanctuary accorded to Manchester and half a 
dozen other English towns in Tudor times. But one class 
of offender was not allowed to escape unpunished. Two 
witnesses testified to the extraordinary fact that they had 


- suffered imprisonment for no other cause but debt. One, 


a returned soldier, affirmed—and his evidence was un- 
contradicted—that for eighteen months he enjoyed the 
pleasing society of Chinese, Malay and native criminals 
In the town gaol solely because he was unable to meet 
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a small pecuniary engagement. Oddly enough, his arregt 
immediately followed his announcement of an intention to 
enlist and go to the war. When at last he contrived to 
regain his freedom, he carried out that resolution. Hig 
companion in misfortune was arrested under precisely 
similar conditions. Apparently patriotism is, or a short 
time ago was, accounted a crime in Darwin. The cosmo. 
politan leaders of a “little Bolshevist community ” could 
hardly be expected to encourage such a sentiment. 

When the wearied Commissioner returned to Mel 
bourne, the humiliated officials had their innings. The 
late Administrator, Mr. Gilruth, and his ill-used assistants 
and successor were examined, and, on the whole, came 
through the ordeal with credit. A scandalous charge 
against the ex-Administrator to the effect that he had 
entered into improper relations with a certain firm for his 
personal benefit was absolutely refuted. The manager of 
the firm in question, too, was entirely exculpated. The 
most rigorous cross-examination failed to elicit any facts 
which could in any degree suggest corruption on the part 
of the administration, although many deplorable errors 
were undoubtedly committed. 

In the Report subsequently furnished by the Com- 
missioner there were some very singular passages. To the 
amazement of the well-informed public, Mr. Justice Ewing 
completely exonerated the instigators and leaders of the 
-Darwin riots from all blame. Rather euphemistically he 
described the action of the citizens in insisting on the 
departure of the Government representatives as ‘ uncon- 
stitutional.” Apparently, the physical attack on the 
Administrator himself was regarded as ‘ unconstitutional ” 
also ; although to the non-judicial mind a shorter and more 
forcible term would have seemed more appropriate. At 
the same time he insisted with ludicrous fervour on 


the cruel wrongs under which the people of the Northern 


Territory suffered. They were actually refused the privilege 
of representation in the Federal Parliament. They had 
to pay taxes and were not allowed to vote. The Argus, 
in a leading article, mildly characterized this condonation 
of flagrantly illegal action as “‘ extraordinary.” The inhabi- 
tants of the Northern Territory, like those of Papua and 
Canberra, do not certainly send a member to the Federal 
Parliament. But to grant such a privilege to a paltry 
little community numbering but two thousand permanent 
residents would be a distinct wrong to the other portions 
of the Commonwealth, where representation is on the basis 
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of one member to about fifty thousand people. The Northern 
Territory, too, is an essentially parasitic dependency. Its 
administration costs the Commonwealth, yearly, a sum 
far in excess of the trifling amount received in revenue 
from the local taxpayers. Indeed, the inhabitants of the 
far North, in relation to those of the flourishing Southern 
and Eastern States, are paupers in receipt of outdoor 
relief. They are a source of weakness, not strength—loss, 
not gain—to the people of Australia. The white inhabitants 
of Papua, equally debarred from the Federal franchise, 
have on the other hand a real grievance in that their pro- 
ducts are penalized like those of foreign countries by the 
Australian tariff. This gross injustice, attributable to the 
selfishness and jealousy of the trade-unions, demands imme- 
diate removal. But the dwellers in the Northern Territory, 
enjoying already so many special advantages, have no 
right whatever to claim preferential political treatment also. 

Apart from this initial aberration, Mr. Justice Ewing’s 
Report contains much that merits approval. It sweeps 
away all imputations of corruption brought against the 
men who have lately held responsible positions in the 
Territory, although it censures the ex-Administrator and 
one or two officials for acts which, in the Commissioner’s 
opinion, were either improper or indiscreet, particularly 
certain land and mining transactions. It also contains a 
pointed reference to the failure of the commander of the 
local military forces to assist the Administrator when not 
only his authority but his person was assailed. It is to 
be hoped that the military authorities will take the hint 
and have a special inquiry made into this matter. With 
very good reason, also, the Report strongly condemns the 
medieval practice of imprisonment for debt—or patriotism 
—prevailing in the Territory, and calls attention to the 
numerical weakness of the local police and the lack of 
discipline and control which impaired their efficiency. 

But in one or two pregnant sentences towards the end 
of his Report the Commissioner exposed the root of the 
whole trouble. ‘‘ Various schemes for land settlement in 
the Territory,” he remarked, “‘ had hopelessly failed. The 
Federal authorities had conceived the idea that products 
could be grown in the Territory with wages from three 
pounds ten shillings to six pounds per week, that were 
being grown in Eastern countries with wages from six- 
pence to one-and-sixpence per day.” In other words, the 
“White Australia’? fetish stands, and has throughout 
stood, in the way of the effective settlement and profitable 
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use of the almost uninhabited wilderness known as the 
Northern Territory. The employment there of suitable 
coloured labour, under reasonable conditions, would meay 
life to a dead waste, and, so far from threatening the supre. 
macy of the white race in the Australian continent, would 
strengthen and perpetuate it. For an empty possession 


is an endangered possession. Effective occupation is 4: 


condition necessary to ownership. This principle was ep. 
forced by Great Britain herself at the expense of Portugal 
in South Africa not many years ago. Pastoral and mini 
enterprises alone are insufficient to guarantee prosperity 
and security. Agriculture, the greatest and most vital of 
industries, must be established in tropical Australia before 
that vast and fertile region can be populated by a per 
manent garrison sufficient to hold it and exploit its riches, 
The fatuous policy of racial discrimination hitherto pursued 
by the Commonwealth has entirely prevented this. 
far, Australian Legislatures have persisted in the foolish 
policy of kicking against Nature’s pricks. They have given 
the starving man abundance of medicine, but have with 
held nourishment. In consequence, a vast region capable 
of adding enormously to the world’s supplies of food and 
raw material has remained for over fifty years unpeopled 
and undeveloped. <A narrow and selfish fanaticism has 
been mistaken for an enlightened policy, with results that 
now menace not only the internal tranquillity of the Common- 
wealth but the safety of the Empire. Comedies sometimes 
foreshadow tragedies. Even a Darwin “revolution” may 
convey a wholesome warning. ~ 


F. A. W. GisBoRNE 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


POISONING THE WELLS 


To THE EpiTor or THE National Review. 


Sm,—After reading Mr. Stutfield’s The Roman Mischief Maker and 
Michael J. F. McCarthy’s The Irish Trouble, its Cause and Cure, I earnestly 
feel it my duty to supplement the teachings of those books by enlighten- 
ing your readers about the real power that has been fomenting Sinn 
Feinism, with its accursed accompaniment of vindictive and murderous 
falsehood and treason, in the United States during the last two years. 
If the Irish Roman Catholic prelate and priest would limit themselves 
to the spiritual and religious life of the laity, all this fierce vindictive 
campaign of monstrous falsehood against the United Kingdom and the 
United States would very quickly subside. First, it is to be re- 
membered that while the Roman Catholic Church in the United States 
includes large numbers of Italians, Poles, French Canadians and Germans, 
with a small sprinkling of persons of English, Scotch or Welsh descent, 
the large majority of the Church are of Irish descent, and the Ultra- 
montane Sinn Fein bishops and priests of Irish training dominate the - 
policy and action of the Church. The type of former—Archbishop 
Williams of Massachusetts, Archbishop Ireland and Cardinal Farley— 
seems to have largely disappeared or to have lost its control. Other men 
are now in the saddle, and are playing the part of traitors against the 
United States and the United Kingdom with an unscrupulous ferocity 
that makes the Church at the present time a most malign, anarchistic, 
secessionist force in the Republic. 

The old, repulsive Clan-na-Gael has largely been merged in other 
secret brotherhoods of more high-sounding names, such as Ancient Order 
of the Hibernians, Friends of Irish Freedom, and the Knights of Columbus, 
which is much more respectable than the first two. Still, it is heartily to 
be condemned, because in all its State Conventions and in its recent 
Federal Convention it has almost unanimously endorsed the recognition 


| of this bastard Irish Republic, and that monstrous Bolshevistic scheme 


of robbery, spoliation, repudiation and murder called Sinn Feinism or 
the Independence of Ireland. Membership in all these organizations is. 
limited to Roman Catholics. 

While this conspiracy had been planned for several years from the 
time of the beginning of the war, it first dropped the mask and showed 
its wolf-like spirit in an address of Cardinal O’Connell, given in New York 
City just before the public hearing in Washington in December 1918 
on the proposed Gallagher Resolution, in order to give the vindictive 
keynote to the conspiracy. Arrayed in his full robes of cardinal red, 
he delivered a pestilential address, filled with vindictive hatred of 


- the truth and love of falsehood. .Then followed the hearing on the 


Gallagher Resolution. The report of this hearing is found in Document 
1832 of the House of Representatives, 65th Congress, 3rd Session. Any 
earnest student of modern history who studies this document will find 
it 90 per cent. falsehood and the rest non-pertinent truth. Almost every 
speaker in favour of the resolution was a Roman Catholic, including 
four Professors and the President of the Roman Catholic University 
at Washington. All this saturnalia of falsehood had been organized and 
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was directed by an Irish-American who ought to have been Serving q 
life sentence for his active participation in the Dublin Rebellion. A gj 
incident of the hearing well illustrates how little regard for fairplay or the 
square deal these Irish Sinn Feiners have. There happened to be by 
one opponent of the resolution, who made as hard a fight as he could 
Still, he was cut short at the end of fifteen minutes, while the Sinn Fein 
advocates were allowed eight hours to address the Committee. The 
chairman promised him that his documents in opposition would be all 
printed in the report. When the report appeared, every one of the eight 
documents which he submitted, because of Roman Catholic pressure, was 
suppressed and omitted from this Government document, while a number 
on their side were included that had not been presented. , 

The next important development in the history of the conspiracy 
was the so-called Irish Race Convention at Philadelphia in Febru 
1919. At previous ones, no prominent dignitaries of the Church had 
been present. Now twenty-five Bishops of the Church, all Sinn Fein 
Irish, sat on the platform and blessed with their presence and hearty 
approval this Bolshevistic gathering of Secessionists, defaming the 
doctrines of Abraham Lincoln and glorifying those of Jefferson Davis, 
The notorious Tammany Judge Cohalan, cousin of the Bishop of Cork, 
was permanent chairman of the Convention, and made one of the most 
odious speeches. From the opening prayer of Archbishop Dougherty to 
the concluding address by the chairman, the warp and woof of all 
the addresses was made up of monstrous falsehoods about the United 
Kingdom, constantly cheered and applauded by the devout, who had 
on Sunday morning ostentatiously attended Mass at the Roman Catholic 
churches in Philadelphia. Any conscientious reader of these addresses 
who turns then to the Old or the New Testament must wonder whether 
that audience of howling dervishes had ever heard of the Ten Command- 
ments or the Sermon on the Mount. 

The next method of wicked conspiracy and perversion of the truth 
which I shall describe is the Roman Catholic Press, which consists 
of weekly papers or monthly magazines. Outside of the Hearst papers, 
which are such a curse to this Republic, it may fairly be said that 
very few daily papers in the United States support Sinn Feinism. 
Boston is an exception. There at least two of the daily papers give 
this Secession scheme of robbery their hearty support. In New 
York, Roman Catholic priests have openly complained that no 
daily paper outside of the Hearst journals gives editorial support to 
the Mexican-American De Valera and his unrighteous cause. There 
are, I suppose, in the United States fifty Roman Catholic papers of a 
so-called religious type, and every one, so far as I know, supports Sinn 
Feinism with its Secessionist scheme of colossal robbery. One is the 
New York Jesuit weekly called America, which aspires to be to this 
country what the London Tablet is to English Roman Catholics. 
Words rather fail one to describe the wickedness of that paper in 
poisoning the minds of its readers on the Irish question. In its 
body articles, in its editorials, in its regular correspondents and 
in its book reviews it takes the keenest delight. in murdering the 
truth, in vilifying the United Kingdom, and in publishing the most 
open and manifest falsehoods. The other is the Boston Pilot, owned 
and dominated by Cardinal O’Connell. It is a repulsive sheet from 
every point of view, literary, spiritual, devotional and educational. 
Much inferior to the Jesuit weekly in material form and contents, it 
rivals it in its eager desire to mislead its readers on the Irish question 
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and its bitter hostility to truth and fairplay towards the United 
Kingdom. Both of them constantly reproduce the absurd utterances 
of that economic charlatan, Arthur Griffiths, who to the superficial 
reader is such a master of camouflage in his suppressed paper Nationality. 

I turn next to the meanest of all forms of lying propaganda, viz. 
Roman Catholic educational institutions of a certain character, whereby 
the youth at an impressionable age have their minds filled with abominable 
falsehoods about the United Kingdom, Ireland and the United States. 
Chief among these traitors to the cause of truth and justice are the two 
Jesuit Colleges of Massachusetts, Holy Cross College at Worcester and 
Boston College. More than two-thirds of the professors in these institutions 
apparently are unscrupulous Sinn Fein, Bolshevistic Irish, so far as the 
United Kingdom isconcerned. One or both of these institutions have given 
De Valera the degree of Doctor of Laws, and hold him up as a model for 
their pupils to imitate and admire. Often the undergraduate publica- 
tions reek with unjust falsehoods on the Irish question. The Professor 
of Journalism at Boston College is a former editor of the Jesuit paper 
called America, and abuses that position by teaching his pupils out- 
rageous falsehoods about the United Kingdom. When some time ago 
Sir Horace Plunkett gave a very moderate address on invitation at 
the college on Home Rule, he was bitterly attacked by this Professor 
in the Boston newspapers for saying what was absolutely true about 
the matter. Notre-Dame University, at Notre-Dame, Indiana, under 
the administration of the monastic Brotherhood of the Sacred Heart, 
is likewise guilty of poisoning the minds of the young. I have in my 
possession copies of the undergraduate publications of this institution, 
where professors and students vie with each other in the most monstrous 
perversions of the truth that delight Judge Cohalan and De Valera, but 
would desperately grieve Professor Walter MacDonald of Maynooth, if 
that noble soul were still living his noble Christian life upon the earth. 

More horrible even than all this is the fact that in some dioceses the 
parochial schools and convents, are used for the promotion of this un- 
righteous and Pagan propaganda. One of the vilest books ever issued 
in this country on the Irish question is Jreland’s Case, by Seumas 
MacMannus. It was issued by himself, as apparently no respectable 
publisher would put his imprint on this vile book. I now quote 
verbatim from his own circular, sent to Roman Catholic priests, monks 
and superiors of convents : 

“Father Cavanaugh, President of Notre-Dame University, says: 
‘I pray that not thousands but millions of our boys and girls may be 
led to read it. By it I want to make our students better understand 
what it means to participate in the Irish inheritance.’ A reverend 
Mother in a Western convent writes: ‘Jreland’s Case so moved me that 
Iam having it read in community and also in class. Please send me 
fifty cloth-bound copies for distribution.” Rev. W. J. Kirwin, O.M.L, 
Holy Angels, Buffalo, N.Y., writes : ‘We sold one hundred of Lreland’s 
Case at the Holy Name breakfast this morning. Send two hundred at 
once, to be put on sale at all the Masses next Sunday.’ Right Rev. 
Bishop Grimes of Syracuse, N.Y. (who is putting it into all his schools), 
writes: ‘I am enamoured of Jreland’s Case, and determined to have 
every exiled Irishman under my jurisdiction read it.’ A Philadelphia 
pastor, after getting and reading one copy, sends immediate order for 
a copy to be mailed to each of the 279 pastors in this Archdiocese and 
a hundred extra to be sent to himself. A Roman Catholic Church 
dignitary writes : ‘ Every pastor with a drop of Irish blood in his veins 
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should take from one hundred to five hundred copies of Ireland’s Cage 
and place them in the vestibule of his church to be struggled for. 4 
community of Fathers, which has circulated large quantities of the 
book in a non-Irish parish in a non-Irish city, adopted a commendable 
plan, which they recommend to be used widely. In quantities the 


get the book at the twenty-five cent rate, and have their school children’ 


sell it at five cents profit, thus allowing the child a five cent commission,” 
The Mother Superior of the Sisters of the Incarnate Word in San 
Antonio, Texas, is reported by the Irish World to have won the wicked 


distinction of having circulated the most copies of any individual, namely — 


1,100 copies of this bound collection of venomous falsehoods. 

An effort was made to introduce the book in large quantities into 
Australia, with the approval of that mendacious traitor Archbisho 
Mannix, formerly President of Maynooth. The Irish World regretfully 
announced that the effort was a failure, because the Australian Govem- 
ment had seized and destroyed the whole importation, numbering several 
thousands. 

As I have already exceeded the proper limits of this letter, I 
will touch on only one further feature of this malign influence of the 
Sinn Fein element in the Roman Catholic Church in this country, namely, 
the campaign for the Irish Liberty Bond Issue. This has varied in 
intensiveness, according to the character of the domination of hierarchy 
and priesthood. In Massachusetts it has been a great success, because 
of coercion and ecclesiastical approval and pressure. In one Boston 
paper were published the names of many church-members of a particular 
church, with the small contributions of each servant-girl or working 
woman or man in favour of this Bolshevist scheme of wholesale plunder 
and spoliation. In certain other parts of New England, however, this 
campaign has largely failed, either because the Church authorities have 
been too conscientious to apply pressure for this wicked purpose or the 
laity have shown courage enough to defy and resist such unrighteous 
pressure, which is much to their credit. | 

The notorious Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop Hayes of New York, 
Archbishop Hanna of San Francisco, Bishop Gallagher of Detroit, Bishop 
Turner of Buffalo, whose favourite slogan is “‘ Great Britain, the in- 
veterate, implacable and historic foe of the United States,’’ have each 
contributed a thousand dollars to the fund, with bitter denunciation of 
England ; and such wicked example is held up by unscrupulous agitators 
as the Christian model for all the faithful Roman Catholics to follow. 
There is no indication that the other elements of the Roman Catholic 
Church, who are non-Irish in descent, give any support at all, and I feel 
quite sure that among the better educated Irish Roman Catholics there 
are many who share the feelings of Father MacDonald in this matter. 
But I have never heard of a case of open public opposition on their part 
to these scandalous methods of fraud, deceit and robbery, which are 
such a disgrace to the Roman Catholic Church and to Christianity, of 
which it claims to be the only infallible representative and exemplar. 


Yours, et2., 
GrorcE L. Fox 


New Haven, Conn., July 3, 1920 
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